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Selma R. Bergner, Editor 


January 1945, Miss Selma R. Bergner | 
assumed the responsibility for editing — 


Lutheran Woman’s Work. Known to the — 


ULCA as a missionary to Japan, and re- 


cently as a Promotion Secretary for the | 


Women’s Missionary Society, she has the | 


best wishes of the Church. She is well 


qualified for the position to which she has 
been called. 

Miss Bergner is the daughter of the Rev. | 
Carl F. Bergner, whose last parish was St. | 
Stephen’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. She has | 
had lifelong association with the Church 
in several parts of the United States as | 
well as in Japan. She received her A.B. 
degree from Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 1930, and after teaching in 
the Lancaster schools for several years | 
took graduate study in the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work in Philadelphia. 

In 1937 she was called by the Board of 
Foreign Missions to service as a missionary 
in Japan. Before completing two years of 
language study, a request came to our 
Mission for the services of a Lutheran on 
the faculty of the Union Christian College 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“The Lord Be With You” 


In THE background of our Lenten meditations there are the historic 
realities which were the experiences of the contemporaries of our Saviour. 
The New Testament is the true record of events in the life and times of 
Jesus; they constitute a history which we read as we read other books or to 
which we listen when the Scripture is read as part of our worship. 

But the esteem in which we hold Holy Scripture rests on more than its 
quality of verity. Even the gratification which its writers derived from 
being the companions of Jesus and chosen ones from among the disciples 
is not what gives it the place it has in Christian worship. Besides being true, 
' and in addition to its reflection of the godliness of its writers, it has assigned 
to it a mystical function which the Lutheran Church expresses in the doc- 
trine that the Word is the Means of Grace. By means we refer to its being 
the medium and by grace we have in mind those spiritual gifts which impel 
us to repent of our sins and to seek reconciliation with God. 

This unique purpose which is assigned The Word is divided, one might 
say. There is the spoken Word, which is the audible means of grace to single 
hearers and to multitudes of listeners or to vast numbers:of readers into 
whose hands the Bible comes. But there is also a visible form—the oral 
Word it has been called in distinction from the audible. But more correctly, 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper individualize the Word. 
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"The Catholics are coming" 


ALMOST every week some Protestant 
Paul Revere dashes into the columns 
of a periodical or before an. audience 
somewhere to shout the alarm that the 
Catholics are about to take possession 
of the United States. 

Most competent of the exposers of 
the Catholic peril is Harold E, Fey, who 
recently completed an _ eight-article 
series on this sub- 
ject in the Christian 
Century. The Ro- 
man Catholic 
Church “has avow- 
ed its intention to 
win America to 
obedience to Rome,” 
Mr. Fey states. 

Success of the Catholic campaign 
would mean “a fundamental revision 
of the Constitution of the United States 
and a radical change in the character 
of American culture,” Mr. Fey asserts. 
In charting the progress of Roman 
Catholics toward their goal, Mr. Fey 
says that the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference “has gained the reputation 
of being able to make Congress and 
government agencies do almost any- 
thing the church wants.” 

Time magazine sees the possibility of 
a “dangerous trend toward anti-Ca- 
tholicism” in the United States. 
“disturbs many thoughtful Protestants, 
who know that intolerance is a boomer- 
ang,” says Time. 

Dr. Roy Ewing Vale, moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has 
“begun a slam-bang.crusade against 
the Roman Catholic Church,” reports 
Time. For ten weeks he will speak two 
or three times a day in major cities, 


charging that “the Roman Catholic 
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This 


hierarchy is engaged in a deliberate | 
attempt to take away from the Prot- 
estant churches of America leadership 
in religious life . . . seeking ultimately 


to take the leadership in the political |" 


life of the country.” 


Irritants 

SHARP upswing in suspicion regard- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church is 
partly a negative reaction to shrewd 
Catholic use of wartime opportunities 
for propaganda. 

“Christ founded one church only, and 
the only church in the world which 
owes its origin to Him is the Catholic 
Church,” says a pamphlet which Prot- 
estant soldiers have received by way 
of Catholic chaplains. The propaganda, 
with Hollywood’s help, is also aimed 
at the home front. News reels showing 
chaplains ministering courageously to 
soldiers in situations of extreme dan- 
ger usually portray Roman Catholic 
chaplains, and neglect the larger num- 
ber of Protestant chaplains who serve 
with equal heroism. 

Harry Hopkins’ visit to the Pope will 
add fuel to the flame of resentment 
among Protestants against American 
recognition of the Vatican as a factor 
in international diplomacy. 


Mexico 

Most significant cause of disturbance 
of Catholic-Protestant friendship is the 
manner in which Roman Catholics 
hamper the religious liberty of Prot- 
estants wherever they can. 

A few weeks ago the Protestants in 
Mexico launched a_ counter-attack 
against the anti-Protestant “crusade” 
which was attempted by Archbishop 
Luis Maria Martinez of Mexico City. 
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“We are suffering a tremendous per- 
secution on the part of the Catholic 
Church,” declares the Rev. Eleazar 
Guerra, Mexican bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church. Methodists will buy a 
printing shop to print their official 
papers, he says. 

Twenty-two Protestant ministers in 
Mexico City were refused space in 
leading newspapers for a statement on 
the religious situation, but managed to 
print 150,000 copies of a pamphlet con- 
taining the statement, which they are 
distributing widely. Protestantism in 
Mexico is not a campaign but a natural 
development through 75 years, and 
numbers more than a million Mexicans 
in its membership. 

“The Protestant initiative has been 
decisive and very fruitful in the matters 
of popular education, anti-alcoholism, 
social morality, in sports and other pro- 
gressive activities,” the statement says. 

In Vera Cruz, it is reported by the 
weekly magazine Tiempo, more than a 
thousand Catholics were recruited to 
break up an assembly of 300 Prot- 
estants. The reason, says Tiempo, was 
a rumor that the Protestants planned 
to burn the Catholic church. 

Millions of words of anti-Protestant 
statements have appeared in Mexico’s 
newspapers and magazines, reports 
Religious News Service. Distribution 
of Bibles to the Army is one of the al- 
leged Protestant activities which are 
resented. Another is dissemination of 
Protestant propaganda by Mexican ra- 
, dio stations. The Mexican government 
is reported to have forbidden further 
' distribution of Bibles in the Army. 

Says La Nacion, pro-Catholic weekly 
paper, “That which most hinders 
friendship between the United States 
and Mexico is that irritating presump- 
tion of Protestants to de-Catholicize us.” 


Not satisfied 


Roman Catholic Bishop Joseph P. 
Hurley protested at the Family Life 
Conference at Catholic University, 
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Washington, D. C., that the church is 
“hedged in by so many unnecessary 
restrictions” that it cannot do its best 
work. Catholics are denied “exclusive 
use of chapels,” he pointed out, and 
priest-chaplains are not allowed to 
wear any mark to distinguish them 
from Protestant clergymen. 


ORK; 

A RIPPLE of mirth lightened the sober 
surface of the Cleveland conference 
last month when on several occasions 
a spokesman arose and introduced him- 
self by saying, “My name’s Armstrong, 
O. K. Armstrong, from Missouri.” 

The affirmative initials seemed a lit- 
tle out of place on a man who admits 
he’s from Missouri. Mr. Armstrong 
served three terms in the Missouri 
House of Representatives, but is now 
settling down to be a writer. A helpful 
article by his pen, entitled, “We Teach 
Our Children to Pray,” appears in the 
February Reader’s Digest. 

A small phonograph and a Bible are 
the Armstrong equipment for a daily 
five minutes with God. The phono- 
graph starts the family vigorously sing- 
ing a favorite hymn, and then comes a 
Scripture reading. After the reading, 
the family prays. 

“Tf all families had prayers, I wouldn’t 
have much to do,” declared a criminal 
court judge who visited the Armstrong 
home at prayer hour one evening. 


Getting together in Portland 

Orecon is trail-blazing just now in 
the direction of Lutheran unity. Lu- 
theran laymen and pastors in Portland 
on January 5 adopted a constitution for 
a local council which includes congre- 
gations of the Missouri Synod as well 
as those of church bodies in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

This council will provide a Lutheran 
agency for the co-ordination of inter- 
ests of the various churches. The or- 
ganization meeting is scheduled for 
February 26. 


BS 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


War-born Acceleration of collegiate 
courses lacks appeal for the post-war 
student, according to a countrywide 
survey which catalogues the, reactions 
of 4,000 students. The survey indicates 
that the large majority of the students 
would prefer the pre-war curriculum 
and a return to the schedule which 
allowed a summer vacation and greater 
leisure in the pursuit of education. In- 
stead of being an indolent reaction, this 
is after all a return to the Greek in- 
tention as expressed in the etymology 
of the word scholarship. It provides 
time for thought and reflection. The 
present dehydrated technique for the 
quick, purely utilitarian acquisition of 
“practical” values can be satisfactory 
neither to the student nor his instruc- 
tors. It is significant that 67 percent of 
the students interrogated voted against 
the acceleration schedule and 80 per- 
cent against the concentrated-study 
program. 


Ship Shortage has been emphasized 
so much lately to account for lags on 
the fighting front and the rehabilitation 
projects for recently liberated coun- 
tries, that it is a relief to hear of a trend 
the other way. France has just been 
promised 100,000 tons of shipping to 
supply her pressing needs, operative 
until July. But, on the other hand; 
France has begun a project to raise 
1,000 ships sunk in French ports, or 
along the coasts, by the Germans or by 
Allied bombing. These, it is estimated, 
will total 1,000,000 tons of shipping. The 
first effect will be a greater shortage of 
shipping for war cargoes, because the 
transfer to the French takes place at 
once, while the completion of France’s 
project will take about four years, and 
will cost $5,000,000. Ports now blocked 
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with sunken ships will be progressively, |}, 
opened. Brest will soon receive civilian | 
cargoes of coal, but Bordeaux and | 
Nantes are still blocked by Nazi nests | 

holding forth in the neighboring river ||‘ 
Most of the vessels to be | 
raised are coastal ships; but about 300 | 


estuaries. 


ocean-going vessels are slated for 


salvaging. 


‘What May be called “good news from 


Rome,” if one is trusting and optimis- 
tic, is contained in the reply of Pope 


XII (January 14) to the New Year’s - 


greetings of the Roman nobility. The 
Pope assured them and the world at 
large, “the world has continued to move 
toward progress, or the illusion of prog- 
ress, and to turn back would be a sterile 
enterprise.” This should be encourag- 


ing to the backward, illiterate, Cath- | 


olic-dominated lands, where feeble at- 
tempts toward progress have hereto- 
fore met with many hierarchical ob- 
structions. Perhaps “the illusion of 


progress,” namely, that which Prot- | 
estant missions have been providing, — 


may now have a chance. Another hope- 


ful expression of the Pope’s address | 
was “that nothing is more contrary to | 
the Christian spirit than a caste spirit.” _ 
That would seem to include racial dis- | 
crimination in all fields of human activ- | 


ity and enterprise. If this is really put 
into practice, we may hope to see other 
than an Italian on the papal throne. 


Maurice Thorez continues to disclose 
what he learned in the security of Mos- 
cow, after he had done all he could to 
wreck the political and industrial de- 
fenses of France before the German 
invasion. Now, as secretary-general of 
the French Communist Party, and a 


very vocal “French patriot,” Thorez | 
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loftily disclaims that this is not a time 
for revolution in France, “but rather a 
time for a union of all leftist parties 
into one popular party to help prose- 
cute the war.” However, he predicts 
that sooner or later there “must” be 
French and American social upheavals 
“similar to those which transformed 
Russia nearly thirty years ago,” and 
that “in its great lines, at least, Russian 
experience must be applied to every 
country.” We have had some “experi- 
ence” with what the Soviet ideology has 
sought to create here, and it has not 
approved itself to liberty-loving Amer- 
icans. After thirty years, there is still 
no freedom of speech, press, or suf- 
frage in Russia for the individual. Mil- 
lions of political prisoners continue to 
languish in prisons and Siberian con- 
centration camps. Even the increased 
tolerance for religion is a matter of of- 
ficial sufferance. The Soviet’s attitude 
toward the church is best expressed by 
its President Kalinin, who, in 1943, 
said: “We believe that religion is a mis- 
guiding institution, and we struggle 
against it by education. But since re- 
ligion still grips considerable sections 
of the population, and some people are 
deeply religious, we cannot combat it 
by ridicule.” 


Belgium’s Minister of Education, Vic- 
tor de Laveleye, should be very pop- 
ular with his country. In seeking to 
re-establish Belgium’s educational sys- 
tem on the ruins left by the occupation, 
he recently issued a public invitation 
to the Belgian boys and girls, asking 


_ for suggestions concerning “the cur- 


riculum of our schools, vocational guid- 
ance, intensified citizenship training, 
extra-curricular activities, leisure-time 
activities, youth camps, youth hostels, 
etc.” Said de Laveleye, with an eye 
on the dangerously-growing tendency 
to control everything: “I should like 
to tear down the walls which are stand- 
ing between youth and the governing 
power. Why should not a Minister of 
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Education try to learn at first hand the 
views of youth? Please do not believe 
that I want to see youth controlled by 
the state. There is, however, a prob- 
lem of collaboration between youth 
and the Ministry dealing with the af- 
fairs of youth.” 


Thordald Bergquist, Sweden’s Min- 
ister of Justice, recently received an 
urgent request from an_ influential 
group of citizens for a law to the effect 
that “it should be made punishable 
publicly to slander, threaten, or insult 
any section of the population because 
of its origin or religious profession.” 
This suggests that Sweden, in spite of 
its aloofness from many of the worst 
passions and prejudices that have 
racked belligerent nations, and the 
added advantage of a thoroughly ho- 
mogeneous population, has nevertheless 
been invaded by the antagonisms and 
suspicions too operative in other lands. 
Surely no one can deny that intolerance 
is a misleading influence, and destruc- 
tive of the best interests of any nation. 
That has been its effect, even to the 
minor extent of its activity in our own 
country. Enlightened opinion will wel- 
come the spread of the Swedish idea. 


Worthy of Note: The chiefs of Ruanda 
in Africa have of their own accord do- 
nated 54,000 francs to provide food for 
the children of Belgium. . . . Britain 
and Russia are urging that they be 
given title to Lend-Lease industrial 
equipment and materials that will be 
useful to them in peacetime. The pub- 
lic will heartily agree with some U. S. 
officials who think our country should 
be paid for such supplies at peacetime 
valuations. . . . Sorry news for Bel- 
gium’s winter is presented in the 60 
percent reduction of her coal output. 
The causes grow out of the war’s dis- 
locations—malnutrition, labor disper- 
sion, scarcity of pit props to provide 
safety for miners, confusion produced 
by present military operations. 
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“For the Love of Christ Constraineth Us” 


PRESIDENT FRY'S Lenten Message to Pastors of Parishes 


231 Madison Ave., New York. 
February 7, 1945. 


Dear Brother Pastors, One and All: 

AS we prepare our spirits for this 
crucial Lent of 1945, our hearts must 
be both smitten with griefvand glad. 
Never for centuries has our humanity 
been so tragically afflicted, have the 
rude white crosses on men’s graves 
been so numerous, the suffering so 
poignant and all-encompassing, the 
loneliness so gnawing, the desolation so 
vast. The spectacle must make a deep 
sob rise in every Christian with com- 
passion in his soul. 


Yet even under this emotional strain, 
how glad we must be! Brothers, let us 
say it over and over to ourselves: We 
have the Gospel! Praise be to God! To 
us has been entrusted the Good News 
which is God’s own balm for the sor- 
rowful. It is strength to the faltering 
and a divine steadiness under the most 
crushing trials. To all who believe, it 
can still be hope, courage, healing, tri- 
umphant life! The pressure of this Gos- 
pel in every pastor’s spirit, now above 
all, ought to be so intense that it aches. 
As a mighty tide from God, it can flow 
through us to save. 


In this mood, I want to commend to 
you one of the most blazing texts in 
Scripture. My prayer is that it may 
rule supremely in all our hearts during 
the coming Passion-tide, “For the love 
of Christ constraineth us.” I call on 
you to adopt it anew as the refrain of 
your living on each successive Lenten 
morning, to measure your ministry 
against it searchingly every night. 


May the love of Christ constrain you 
to preach as never before. In Lent a 
Lutheran pastor preaches more in 
quantity than through the rest of the 


year. Make sure also that we are more iF 
ardent in zeal, as toward a dying world. 3; 
Deep needs to call unto deep. One of jj, 


the joys of Lent is that many irksome, | 
trivial duties are suspended. It ought | 


to be a gloriously “released time.” Fill 
it with insistent, yearning pleas from |), 


God. 


Christ’s imperative love should also | 


arouse us to diligence as pastors far |) jj 


beyond our previous best. The United | 


Nations insist that “business as usual” |}),\ 


is treason now. “Religion as usual” is 
worse. It would be infidelity to God 


and callousness toward thousands that ? 


are sad and often in secret despair. The | 
families of our service men and women | 
especially deserve our constant, win- 
some concern. The youth of our I 
churches also need to be cultivated. | 
They are restless and many are full of | 
foreboding. The weary must be soothed 
and all who are weary in well-doing 
must be stirred. 


This love, so vigorous and compelling, 
will kindle in us, finally, a heightened 
urgency to win others. I warn you, it 
is not Christ’s if it does not. Lent is His 
harvest time. He rightly expects 
sheaves! Far beyond our merely gath- 
ering the obvious “prospects” and con- 
firming our children’s classes, He sum- 
mons us to seek out the lost and the last. 
If we trust Him and confess Him freely, 
how amazing are the conquests that He 
can win! Remember, in no other way 
can our corrupt world be redeemed. 
All we need is, not confidence in self 
but a bolder faith in God! 


With our 3,700 pastors united in this 
determination in the approaching Lent, 
we need have no fear for our Church. 
It will be worthy of our Lord. 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANKLIN C, Fry. 
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WHAT IS IN A NAME? 


By Secretary ZENAN M. CORBE, Board of American Missions 


THROUGHOUT the centuries the ques- 
tion of the influence of a name has been 
discussed without arriving at a satis- 
factory decision. Religious circles have 
not escaped this discussion, and the 
power of a name has caused divisions 
in the church resulting in the defection 
of members and no doubt in the ever- 
lasting loss of immortal souls. 

The confusion caused by the use of 
misunderstood names was forcibly im- 
pressed upon us shortly after the United 
Lutheran Church at Richmond estab- 
lished the Board of American Missions. 
A good lady deeply interested in home 
missions told me with considerable heat 
that the Church had made a serious 
blunder in giving up home mission 
work. It took more than a little expla- 
nation to convince her that the change 
in name had not changed the work, but 
- rather that the name was adopted in 
order to cover the wider field of home 
mission endeavor that was assigned to 
the new Board, and the new name was 
intended to describe the geographical 
boundaries of the Board’s responsibil- 
ities. 

Over the years other contacts have 
revealed that many people think of 
home missions as bringing the Gospel 
to the poor, either in the great cities or 
to scattered groups of pioneers on the 
frontiers. While the poor in the great 
cities and the lonely settler in the wilds 
of western United States, or far distant 
sections of Northwest Canada, or the 
forgotten thousands in the tropical is- 
lands of the sea are an important part 
of the task of the Board of American 
Missions, they are not its chief en- 
deavor. Its first duty is to gather into 
congregations the scattered Lutherans 
who by hundreds of thousands are liv- 
ing in this western hemisphere in com- 
munities where there are no Lutheran 
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churches or, if the Church be present, 
it is using a language which these peo- 
ple do not understand. 

The terms which were first used in 
American church life to classify its 
different activities were not brought 
from the old world, where more exact 
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designations were used. In Europe the 
activity known here as “home missions” 
was spoken of as reaching the Diaspora. 
This was an accurate description of the 
church following her people: who had 
settled in the recently, discovered but 
far-off lands. In like manner the term 
“foreign missions,’ used so largely in 
this country, was known in the old 
world as “missions to the heathen”—a 
more descriptive term than one which 
refers only to geography or to the prej- 
udice of a people sending out the mis- 
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sionaries, and who regard everything 
outside their own country as foreign. 


HOME MISSIONS 


The Lutheran Church was hardly es- 
tablished on the eastern coast of the 
United States and Canada when the 
great emigration commenced to the 
central portions of these great coun- 
tries, proceeding later on to the ter- 
ritories that had been opened for set- 
tlement and then to the western coast. 
No general boards were established in 
the first centuries of our country’s his- 
tory, but the churches individually or 
as groups endeavored to reach their 
scattered children going out from their 
communities. Thus groups, like the 
Pittsburgh Synod, supported pastors 
who labored in Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Ohio, Illinois, and even in the north- 
west, as the story of the Passavants 
abundantly testifies. 

In the beginning these efforts of es- 
tablished congregations to furnish pas- 
tors for their people who were pushing 
out to the frontiers were known as 
home mission work. This work was in- 
adequately manned, with the result that 
the denominations waxed strong and 
rich through the support of those who 
should have been the founders of Lu- 
theran churches. Language difficulties 
and national prejudices divided the Lu- 
theran Church in this country into war- 
ring synods, some of which would 
rather see their members absorbed by 
the sectarians than join a Lutheran 
synod not in connection with their 
group. Unfortunately, the dark colors 
of these pages of history have concealed: 
the glorious achievements of the noble 
souls who, to preserve the Lutheran 
faith, gave their lives in self-sacrifice. 


CHURCH EXTENSION 

Church leaders finally awoke to the 
task confronting the church, having dis- 
covered that these mission churches 
were doomed unless they were aided 
in securing proper buildings where they 
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could conduct activities that would tes- 
tify to the permanency of their work. 
In the early days of American Church 
history there were no general church 
organizations in the Lutheran Church 
that could undertake this work of 
erecting buildings. Individuals, there- 


fore, concerned themselves about the © 
permanent establishment of these con- | 


gregations and formed organizations 
like the “Lutheran Church Extension 


Society of Philadelphia,” which did so - 


much for the General Council. Like- 


wise in the General Synod, and in sev- © 


eral constituent synods, similar organ- 


izations were formed. The General | 


Synod established its great Board of 
Church Extension, which was united 
with its Home Missions Board shortly 
before the merger. With the formation 
of the United Lutheran Church in 


America all these societies were com- | 


bined with the home mission work un- 


der the control of the Board of Home | 


Missions and Church Extension. 


MANY LANGUAGES IN USE 


At the time of the merger there were 
four other boards elected to conduct 
special phases of home mission work. 
These boards received no aid from the 
Church Extension or Church Building 
Fund. In this list were the Board of 


Northwest Missions, laboring among 


German-speaking people; the Immi- 
grant Board, whose field was the evan- 
gelization of the Slovak, Hungarian, 
Wendish, Italian, and other groups; the 
Committee on Jewish Missions, which 
had centers in Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Toledo for the con- 
version of those of the House of Israel; 
and, finally, the Board of West Indies 
Missions, laboring in the isles of the sea 
and with the Spaniards and Negroes 
who had come to the United States. 
That this arrangement for the propa- 
gation of the faith was considered in- 
adequate was shown by the fact that 
at the merger convention a resolution 
was adopted calling for a further study 
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of the mission situation. Over a period 
of years there were many meetings and 
additional Convention actions which 
finally resulted in the organization of 
the Board of American Missions at the 
‘Richmond convention in 1926. The all- 
inclusive name of “American Missions” 
was adopted because it covered the 
geographical extent of the various 
phases of mission work conducted by 
the five boards which were not only 
establishing congregations but aiding 
in the establishment of schools and 
charitable institutions, and conducting 
many other activities which under or- 
dinary circumstances would not have 
been assigned to a Home Mission 
Board. 

Since the organization of the Board 
of American Missions other duties have 
been assigned to this board from time 
to time. These items include the work 
among American Indians, the work 
among Japanese and the missions in the 
southern mountains. This latter work, 
while chiefly evangelistic—having more 
than sixteen churches and preaching 
points under its care—also includes two 
excellent schools in Virginia, one for 
girls at Konnarock, supported by the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and one 
for boys at Iron Mountain. Almost a 
thousand acres of land are under the 
care of our superintendent. This Board 
is also doing its part on the Committee 
on American Missions of the National 
Lutheran Council in caring for the 
thousands of workers in defense cen- 
ters and will continue its co-operation 
in the labors of this committee, which 
is doing work which Lutherans can do 
better together than separately. 

Every phase of life in this western 
hemisphere is touched by the labors 
of those working under the direction of 
the Board of American Missions. The 
constitution of this Board and its char- 
ters, together with its financial stand- 
ing, make it possible for the Board of 
American Missions to undertake any 
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task for the propagation of the faith 
that the Church may assign it. 


THE WAR AND HOME MISSIONS 


The question is often asked whether 
or not the war has adversely affected 
the work of home missions and some 
have erroneously supposed that prac- 
tically all home mission work has 
ceased. Our mission work is going on 
as ‘usual. Naturally it is hampered 
somewhat by the fact that more than 
seventy of our mission pastors have 
felt constrained to accept chaplaincies 
in the army and navy, and since the 
self-supporting congregations in the 
United Lutheran Church have fur- 
nished over two hundred additional 
chaplains, it is not possible for the 
seminaries even with accelerated 
courses keeping school in session twelve 
months of the year, to furnish men for 
the vacancies that have been created. 
However, the organization of mission 
congregations continues, some starting 
with over two hundred charter mem- 
bers. Somewhere acceptable pastors 
will be found. 

The other detrimental influence of 
war is found in the priorities in build- 
ing materials established by the gov- 
ernment. This prevents the erection of 
church buildings except in a very few 
cases. Already we have 115 mission 
congregations worshiping in temporary 
quarters. This is a very definite factor 
in retarding the growth of these mis- 
sions. As soon as priorities are re- 
moved, a building program involving a 
minimum expenditure of $3,000,000 will 
confront the Board and its mission con- 
gregations. 


ECCLESIA PLANTANDA ANNOUNCES: 
“THe Board of American Missions 
shall use the month of February to pro- 
mote the work of home missions and 
church extension throughout the 
Church, and furnish envelopes for the 
gathering of offerings from the Sunday 
schools on Easter Sunday if desired.” 


MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE | 


ASH WEDNESDAY EVENING—The Lathrops arrive early 


THE church was quiet and dim. The 
lights had not yet been turned on in 
the nave and the illumination of the 
chancel brought out the full beauty of 
the altar. 

“The flowers are pretty, aren’t they?” 
whispered Joan from my right. 

“Very. But let’s not talk just now. 
Let’s just sit quietly and enjoy them.” 

“What are you talking about?” whis- 
pered Mark from my left. 

“Just deciding not to talk about any- 
thing. We’re going to sit perfectly quiet 
for a little while.” 

“Mark’s talking. Why can’t I?” asked 
Joan. 

For a minute I sympathized with the 
parents who never bring their children 
to church. Even after years of training 
in church manners they can be annoy- 
ing at times—especially when you least 
expect it. 

I drew them both toward me so that 
I could speak to both of them at once. 
“This is a very quiet, reverent service. 
We are not going to speak at all. Clear?” 

“O. K.,” “O. K.,” they chorused so 
heartily that I looked to see whether 
any other early comers had heard them. 
I thought of one of the churches Jerry 
had served where the people kept up 
a continual hum of conversation from 
the time they entered the church until 
the processional hymn made competi- 
tion impossible. 
persuasion seemed to have any effect. 
They had always talked in church. They 
saw no reason to change their habits. 

Bordenville was a welcome change 
in that respect. Here the congregation 
enters reverently, and. the few minutes 
before the formal service begins are 
really a part of the worship. 

Oh, there are a few exceptions, of 
course. Miss Minnie was always afraid 
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No amount of tactful 


her neighbor might know something |}. 
she didn’t, and always spent the time | 

putting the person next to her through |} 
a third degree. 


seeing her out again. 1 | 

And Mrs. Gerber! She’s annoyed © 
more than one of her friends with her | 
pre-service monologues. 


When Joan told me that Mrs, Gerber | : 
wanted to see my husband but would || 


talk to me, it took me a few minutes 
to screw up the courage to go down, | 
for I knew the interview would be a | 
painful one. 

“Hello, there! I’m glad to see you!” 

But my caller had no intention of 
leading up to her trouble gradually. | 
“Have you heard this awful thing?” | 
she demanded. 4 

“Y’ve heard lots of awful things 
lately, but I don’t know whether I’ve 
heard the one you mean.” 

“If you’d heard this you’d have been 
just as upset as I am, so I guess you 
don’t know what I am talking about or 
you’d know right away all about it.” 

“Now, take off your coat and let me 
get you a cup of tea and you can tell 
me all about it.” 

“No! No tea, thank you! I couldn’t 
hold a cup. Just see how my hands 
are shaking!” 

“You are shaking, aren’t you? Come, 
let’s sit here on the davenport and you 
tell me what’s wrong.” 

“It’s about Sarah. You’re sure you 
haven’t heard? I should think surely 
someone would have told Pastor La- 
throp about it. How will I ever hold 
up my head?” 

“There’s just one thing I’m sure of, 
Mrs. Gerber, and that is that if anyone 
told my husband or me anything bad 
about Sarah, we wouldn’t believe it. 
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Just the same, I’d be |], 
glad to let her talk for the pleasure of |) | 


And another thing I know is that if 
Joan grows up to be as fine a girl as 
your daughter, I shall feel that I’ve ac- 
complished something very fine in this 
world. Will you excuse me a minute?” 

I left her to digest my remarks and 
started up the stairs. A stealthy rush 
of footsteps told me my suspicions were 
not unfounded. Joan was in her room 
“reading,” but the book was wrong way 
up. 

“I know you're curious, Joan; but 
please don’t listen to our conversation.” 

‘Ts about Sarah, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and I know how fond you are 
of her, so I'll tell you anything I think 
you ought to know after Mrs. Gerber 
leaves. In the meantime, why don’t you 
go on with those favors you were mak- 
ing?” 

I went down again. This time I could 
speak freely, for I knew Joan would 
keep her promise to stay in her own 
room. She doesn’t make promises 
readily; but when she does, she keeps 
them. 

The story had come, as I suspected, 
from Mrs. Trent. It seems that the story 
of Sarah’s employer’s begging her to 
come back to work after the baby’s 
death had been greatly exaggerated. 
Then when she was seen lunching with 
him frequently and dining with him 
during the weeks that his wife was vis- 
iting her sister, friends or friends of 
friends of Mrs. Trent had carried the 
story back to Bordenville in a very ugly 
form. 

To the girl’s mother, I stuck to my 
statement that the whole thing must be 
a loathsome exaggeration. She left, 
somewhat reassured, I felt, by my in- 
credulity. But when I told Jerry about 
the interview, a horrid little doubt 
crept into my mind. 

“You don’t suppose—?” 

“No, I don’t suppose! Not for one 
minute! Sarah may have been indis- 
creet, but that is absolutely all!” 

“But if even her own mother could 
wonder?” 
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“People’s families have made mis- 
takes before.” 

“And you never have?” 

“Touche! But not about people I’ve 
known as long and as well as Sarah. 
She is all right. I know it. And I shall 
lay low the first person who mentions 
the matter to me.” 

-In the face of his certainty, I couldn’t 

say anything more. Just the same that 
mean little doubt continued to grow. 
I thought of all the stories I’d read 
lately. 

There in the calm beauty of the 
church a funny little prayer welled up 
in my heart. “Don’t let it be true, dear 
God.” And even as I prayed I knew I 
was being silly. It was like praying, 
“Make Vienna the capital of Turkey, 
*cause that’s what I put on my geogra- 
phy test.” The story was true, or it 
wasn’t true. Praying wouldn’t change 
anything. 

Of course, it wouldn’t. Yet suddenly 
I knew what I had to do. If I could 
just see Sarah, meet her for lunch or 
something, ’d know—really know. 

I began going over in my mind the 
things I had to do during the next few 
days. Today was Wednesday. Friday 
I must attend the World Day of Prayer 
Service. I couldn’t miss that. It brings 
so many different kinds of satisfaction 
—the outward expression of the real 
unity of the Christian churches of the 
town, the inner feeling of oneness with 
the Christians of the whole world. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t admit it, but the feel- 
ing that we Christians are defying the 
forces of the world and the devil that 
try to divide mankind into small, antag- 
onistic groups, is one of the satisfac- 
tions I personally gain from that serv- 
ice. No, I couldn’t miss it. Then next 
week there were the Week of Prayer 
Services of the Missionary Society. If 
I were going to town, I’d better go 
tomorrow. 

“Why are you looking so happy?” 
whispered Joan. 

“Because I’ve decided something.” 
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PRESIDENT FRY CONGRATULATES SECRETARY JOSEPH FREASE 
Others in picture (I. to r.)—Associate Secretary W. J. Ducker, Dr. A. J. Beil, Rev. John W. Cobb, 
and Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, President of the Luther League of America 


, THE LUTHER LEAGUE LOOKS AHEAD 


A GREAT event in the history of the 
Luther League of America took place 
in Holy Communion Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on the evening of January 21, 
when a capacity congregation gathered 
to witness the first public induction of 
an executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion. The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, for- 
merly of Columbus, Ohio, was installed 
as the fifth executive secretary in the 
fifty years of the organization’s history. 

The occasion was high-lighted by the 
presence of the new president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., who preached 


a stirring sermon on the theme, “Youth, . 


a Door to the Future,” and performed 
the Act of Installation. He used as his 
text I Corinthians 16: 9—“For a great 
door and effectual is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries.” 

Alfred J. Beil, D.D., of Lawrence, 
Kan., was liturgist for-the occasion and 
the Rev. John W. Cobb of Blacksburg, 
Va., read the lessons. Both of them are 
members-at-large on the Executive 
Committee. 
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By Secretary WILLIAM J. DUCKER 


Music was provided by the choir of 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Ruth Luty Campbell, organist, and Mr. 
Robert G. Campbell, director. 


Fiftieth Year in Mind 

The Service of Installation was the 
first festival event of the Golden An- 
niversary year, 1945, and it brought to 
Philadelphia all the members of the 
Executive Committee save one, who is 
out of the country in the armed forces. 
On the two following days the annual 
sessions of the committee were held. 

The vacancy on the Executive Com- 
mittee, created by the choice of the 
Rev. J. W. Frease as executive secre- 
tary, was filled by the election of Roy 
Henrickson, president of the Luther 
League of the Pittsburgh Synod and 
chairman of its Jubilee Convention 
Committee. 

Having previously obtained approval 
of the Executive Board of the Church 
for the raising of a Golden Anniversary 
Fund, the committee proceeded to ap- 
prove President Schaediger’s appoint- 
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_ ment of Mr. John H. Lauman, first vice- 
president, as chairman of the commit- 
tee to present the Golden Anniversary 
Appeal for $25,000 to Leaguedom. The 
inauguration of a bond selling system 
of giving to this Appeal was approved. 
The purpose of this Appeal is to insure 
the work which will make possible the 
growth and strengthening of the or- 
ganization’s total program in the five 
years immediately ahead, to recoup the 
losses sustained during the war years. 
These bonds will be sold in denomina- 
tions of $2, $5, and $10. The slogan, 
Every Leaguer a bond holder and a 
bond salesman, was adopted. 


Encouraging Reports 

In surveying the as yet incomplete 
statistics for the year 1944, it was pre- 
dicted that the low-water mark in 
membership had been passed, that sev- 
eral state and synodical Leagues had 
reported increases in membership for 
the period covered, and that the pros- 
pect for continued growth in 1945 was 
bright. 

The treasurer’s report indicated a 
larger income from Sustaining Mem- 
berships in 1944 than in any previous 
year since the establishment of the fund 
in 1926. Guided by the increased gen- 
erosity of 1944, and prodded by the 
greater budgetary requirements of 1945, 
the Finance Committee appropriated an 
even larger sum for the current year, 
setting the quota at $5,000. Tribute was 
paid Miss Mildred Gartelmann for her 
painstaking work in raising this fund 
in 1944. 

The War Service Committee, for 
whose work the offerings of Youth 
Sunday, 1944, were allocated, reported 
the creation and distribution of The 
Service Leaguer monthly since last 
April. More than 75,000 free copies of 
the special two-color Christmas issue 
were distributed through pastors who 
requested them, thus exhausting the 
funds available to the committee from 
the offerings of Youth Sunday, 1944. 
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The necessary subsidy to continue The 
Service Leaguer was voted by the 
committee. 

With the coming of the new execu- 
tive secretary the committee authorized 
a shift in assigned duties. The execu- 
tive secretary will now have as his re- 
sponsibility administration and promo- 
tien, with the -addition of the respon- 
sibility of the particular care of Inter- 
mediate Work and the editing of the 
Intermediate Quarterly Helps. 

The associate secretary, the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Ducker, after a year’s appren- 
ticeship in the editing of The Luther 
League Review was made the editor of 
that magazine. In addition he is to serve 
as general editor of all pamphlets and 
services issued by the organization as 
well as editor of the Senior Topics 
Quarterly. 


Jubilee Date Uncertain 


The latest order of the ODT came in 
time to prompt the Executive Commit- 
tee to consider the highly probable can- 
cellation of the Jubilee Convention 
which was to have been held at Pitts- 
burgh, the founding place of the or- 
ganization. It was decided to postpone 
the Golden Jubilee Convention until 
such time as a truly great convention 
could be held in the city of Pittsburgh, 
one of the most highly industrialized 
centers of the country. However, it was 
also decided to make application for the 
holding of a restricted convention at 
another place on the popular Bible 
Camp plan, on which it is reported 
there will be no curtailment by the 
government. Details of this alternate 
plan will be announced as soon as def- 
inite information is available. 

Taking advantage of the increased 
interest in Bible reading in these dif- 
ficult days, provision was made for 
more intensive promotion of Pocket 
Testament League membership among 
Luther Leaguers. Mrs. Ted H. Clark of 
Roanoke, Va., was appointed chairman. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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IN PROCESS OF ATTAINMENT 


Women's Missionary Society's Objectives for Triennium at Encouraging Stage 


THE week of January 29 was one of 
progress and encouragement for the 
Women’s Missionary Society. During 
that week both the regular meeting of 
the Executive Board and the Pres- 
idents’ Conference, which meets once a 
triennium, were held in Philadelphia 
at the Muhlenberg Building and at the 
Sylvania Hotel. 


Home and Foreign Missions 

The Executive Board convened on 
the evening of January 29 and closed 
with the afternoon session January 30. 
The actions taken and the information 
received at these sessions show that the 
Women’s Missionary Society is en- 
deavoring to fulfill its responsibility as 
the official women’s organization of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
For example, it is interesting to report 
that four of the home mission congre- 
gations which have been receiving sal- 
ary grants from the Society, have now 
become self-supporting as to salary. A 
number of other congregations are as- 
suming more of their own support. 
Therefore in addition to the thirty-two 
home mission congregations to which 
the Society is continuing to give salary 
grants through the Board of American 
Missions, it was voted to grant aid to 
the following eleven: St. James, Peoria, 


Ill; Resurrection, Franklin Park, IIL; 


Gloria Dei, Detroit, Mich.; Roselawn, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Paul’s, Wethers- 
field, Conn.; Trinity, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis.; Faith, San Antonio, Tex.; Faith, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Gloria Dei, New 
Hyde Park, N. Y.; Watauga-Mt. Pleas- 
ant Parish, North Carolina; and United 
Lutheran, Butte, Mont. The Society also 
voted to the Board of American Mis- 
sions the sum of $750 for Christmas 
and relief purposes. 
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By MISS SELMA BERGNER 


Argentina Mission that the Women’s _ 


Missionary Society send two mission- |) | 


aries to that field, one to take charge ||| 
of the Home for the Aged and another 
to direct the religious education pro- | t: 
gram of the Mission. The Society voted | ¢ 
to grant this request. |. 


Plea for More Missionaries 

From all fields requests have come | 
for more missionaries. From the Mis- | 
sion in India a request was received | 
for sixteen women missionaries for re- 
placements and expanded work. .The 
requests are as follows: educational, 4; 
evangelistic (District), 2; evangelistic | 
(Moslem), 1; industrial, 2; doctors, 3; 
and nurses, 4. As far as the Women’s 
Missionary Society is concerned, it is 
not a matter of hesitancy on its part to 
send more missionaries. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that not sufficient young | 
women are forthcoming to meet all | 
these needs. 

It is to be noted from the reports of 
the China and Japan Conferences held 
last fall that each of these contains re- 
quests for more missionaries. In the 
plan the China Mission hopes to project 
after the conclusion of the war, fifteen 
new women missionaries will be 
needed. | 

In regard to the reports of these two 
conferences, the Executive Board of 
the Women’s Missionary Society voted: 
“That the Women’s Missionary Society 
notes with interest the recommenda- 
tions of the conferences on China and 
Japan and stands ready to co-operate 
when this program is projected.” 

Two actions are of particular interest 
because they concern two of the women 
missionaries. The request of St. John’s 
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Church, Salisbury, N. C., P. D. Brown, 
D.D., pastor, to support Miss Catharine 
Stirewalt, missionary to China, was 
granted. The other action was that the 
Women’s Missionary Society voted to 
assume the salary of Mrs. A. F. A. 
Neudoerffer, who is now associated 
with the Bethany Girls’ School and 
Hostel, Bhimavaram, India. 

It should be noted that the Society 
is assisting the Parish and Church 
School Board in its program for Sun- 
day school promotion. It was voted to 
grant the sum of $2,000 to this program. 


Mrs. Charles W. Baker, 
Vice-president, who presided at all 
sessions of the Executive Board 


Fellowship Dinner 

The highlights of these days of meet- 
ings was the Fellowship Dinner on 
Tuesday evening, January 30. The of- 
ficers, members of the Executive Board, 
the staff, the office force, and presidents 
of the twenty-nine synodical societies 
were present. In spite of the travel dif- 
ficulties, each of the synodical society 
presidents, representing the church 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, was present. These twenty-nine 
presidents were presented by means of 
a jig-saw map by Miss Ruth Juram, 
secretary for promotion. In the absence 
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of the president, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, 
the vice-president, Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
Jr., presided. The guests present were 
the Misses Amelia Brosius and Ethel 
Dentzer, missionaries to India, and the 
Misses Lydia Reich and Catharine 
Stirewalt, missionaries to China. In ad- 
dition, three of the missionaries under 
appointment were also present: the 
Misses Sara Snyder and Ruth Sigman, 
who are going to India, and Miss Helen 
Evans, who is going to Liberia. Miss 
Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and 
Dr. Thomas of the Board of Foreign 
Missions reported on their recent trip 
to South America and the West Indies. 

The program for the Presidents’ Con- 
ference was built around the four areas 
of the organization, the work and. the 
interest of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. The first part of the Wednesday 
morning session was spent in a panel 
discussion on the Unified Program. Re- 
emphasis was put on the fact that this 
program is merely a “Suggested Plan,” 
made necessary because of the many 
requests which have come, in a large 
measure, from pastors. (This “Sug- 
gested Plan” can be obtained from the 
Executive Office of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society.) The latter part of the 
Wednesday morning session was spent 
in discussion groups on the Divisions 
and Departments of Work. 


The Triennial Objective 

The major part of the Wednesday 
afternoon session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion on the Triennial Objective. By 
this time, the constituency of the 
Church is no doubt aware of this Ob- 
jective adopted by the Roanoke Con- 
vention in 1943, namely, “That during 
the triennium 1943-46, in co-operation 
with the boards of the Church, we seek 
out, educate, train and recommend to 
the appropriate boards of the Church 
not fewer than twelve young women 
qualified to be called and commissioned 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Cleveland Statement Supports Dumbarton Oaks 


Protestant Study Conference Suggests Improvement of 


Proposals for World Organization 


“THe most important moral support” which President Roosevelt has yet re- | 
ceived on his foreign policy is the way Time magazine described the Cleveland | 
Conference action on January 19. The Conference recommended that the churches | 
support the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals “as an important step in the direction of | 


world co-operation.” 


The full text of the Cleveland Conference recommendations on Dumbarton 
Oaks and related subjects is’ given below. At a later date THe LUTHERAN will 
publish a concluding section of the “Message to 28 Churches” formulated by 


500 representative Protestant churchmen 
of the Study Conference in Cleveland. 


CHRISTIAN STANDARDS AND 
CURRENT INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The decisions and actions of govern- 
ments in the present international situation 
will have direct bearing upon the extent 
to which nations will collaborate in the 
post-war period. Tentative proposals for 
an international organization were agreed 
upon at Dumbarton Oaks by delegations 
of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
China and the United States. They have 
been offered to the public for discussion. 

In the light of the Guiding Principles 
and the Six Pillars of Peace, we offer our 
appraisal of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals and we call attention to certain 
related matters which we believe must be 
considered in connection with any inter- 
national organization for world order and 
security. 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 

We commend these Proposals to the con- 
sideration of the churches. 

The Proposals are the only plan which 
governments have thus far evolved and 
therefore are the only available index to 
the extent of agreement which is now 
possible. 

They set forth certain purposes and 
principles essential to world order and 
peace. 

They provide for continuing collabora- 
tion of the United Nations, and in due 


course of Sines nations. 

They provide through an Assembly for 
the periodic consultation of all member 
nations and for promoting co-operation in 
the interest of the general welfare. 

They provide an Economic and Social 
Council for facilitating solutions of inter- 
national economic, social, and other hu- 
manitarian problems and for co-ordinat- 
ing international policies and agencies in 
this field. 

They provide, through a Security Coun- 
cil, for continuing consultation of repre- 
sentatives of the greater powers and of 
selected lesser powers with a view to a 
peaceful settlement of disputes and the 
restraint of aggression. 

The Proposals now stand at a formative 
stage and the way has been opened for 
recommendations for improvement which 
will make them more acceptable to the 
Christian conscience. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the 
churches support the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals as an important step in the di- 
rection of world co-operation, but because 
we do not approve of them in their en- 
tirety as they now stand, we urge the fol- 
lowing measures for their improvement: 

Preamble—A Preamble should reaffirm 
those present and long-range purposes of 
justice and human welfare which are set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter and which 
reflect the aspirations of peoples every- 
where. 

Development of International Law—The 
Charter should clearly anticipate the oper- 
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POITIER OIE OE 


BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Bishop Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church was chairman of the Cleveland 
Conference committee which prepared 
the Message to the Churches. He 
proved himself to be one of Protestant- 
‘ism’s strongest leaders by his superb 
skill as a presiding officer and by keen 
understanding of the problems of just 
and durable peace. Bishop Oxnam is 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


ation of the Organization under interna- 
tional law and should provide for the de- 
velopment and codification of international 
law, to the end that there shall be a pro- 
gressive subordination of force to law. 

Voting Power—A nation, while having 
the right to discuss its own case, should 
not be permitted to vote when its case is 
being judged in accordance with prede- 
termined international law. 

Amendment—In order to permit such 
changes in the Charter of the Organization 
as may from time to time become neces- 
sary, the provision for amendments should 
be liberalized so as not to require concur- 
rence by all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 
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Colonial and Dependent Areas—A spe- 
cial Commission should be established 
wherein the progress of colonial and de- 
pendent peoples to autonomy, and the in- 
terim problems related thereto, will be- 
come an international responsibility. 

Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms—A special Commission on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms should 
be established. 

Eventual Universal Membership—The 
Charter should specify that all nations 
willing to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership shall thereupon be made members 
of the Organization. 

Limitation of Armaments—More specific 
provision should be made for promptly 
initiating the limitation and reduction of 
national armaments. 

Smaller Nations—There should be pro- 
visions designed more clearly to protect 
and defend the smaller nations from pos- 
sible subjection to the arbitrary power of 
the great. 


Political Conduct Required to Promote 
Further Collaboration 

There are four principles of conduct 
which are needed to bring collaboration 
out of the realm of theory and into that 
of reality. 
® We believe our government should adopt 
and publicly proclaim its long-range goals. 
These should stem from our Christian tra- 
dition and be such as to inspire and unify 
us. Without such defined goals we will lack 
enthusiasm and sense of direction. We will 
not be able to measure our progress. 
@ We believe our government should not 
merely talk about its ideals. It must get 
down into the arena and fearlessly and 
skillfully battle for them. It must do so, 
not merely sporadically, but steadily. It 
must do so even under conditions such 
that partial and temporary defeat is in- 
evitable. 
@ We believe our government must, how- 
ever, battle for its ideals under conditions 
such that no particular set-back need be 
accepted as definitive. It must be made 
clear that collaboration implies not merely ~ 
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a spirit of compromise but equally a right, 
on the part of every nation, to persist in 
efforts to realize its ideals. 

@ We believe our electorate, demanding 
the foregoing of its government, must 
judge its government accordingly. It should 
not judge it merely by the immediate re- 
sults attained. It must rather judge it by 
its announced long-term objectives, by 
whether it works competently to achieve 
them and by whether it brings into actual 
functioning procedures of peaceful change 
so that the world may evolve away from 
present harsh necessities. If our govern- 
ment will meet those tests, the electorate 
should applaud such conduct irrespective 
of dissatisfaction with immediate results. 


Economic Co-operation 

The economic aspect of human life con- 
cerns the Church in two ways: through the 
widespread fact of poverty and through 
those maladjustments which, never the sole 
causes of war, may predispose populations 
to war. 

Poverty concerns the Christian con- 
science not alone because men hunger but 
also because their spirits tend to be 
stunted by it and their freedom limited. 
Low standards of living over large areas 
diminish the possibilities of trade and also 
of cultural intercourse. Morality and self- 
interest combine to show that in a world 
tending toward unity by communication, 
the standard of living of men anywhere 
is a concern of men everywhere. 

Poverty is not to be dealt with primarily 
by charity but by aiding undernourished 
populations to use their own resources, to 


develop agricultural techniques and indus-- 


tries suitable to their region, and to par- 
ticipate in world trade. 

In order to prevent recurrent depression, 
the goal of full employment of labor and 
of economic resources on a world scale 
should be continuously pursued. 

Because of the growing interdependence 
of peoples, the development of backward 
regions has become a common task of man- 
kind, in which regard for one’s neighbor 
joins a long-range self-interest. The im- 
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mensity of ithe task, which is equally eco- 
nomic and educational, requires co-opera- 
tive investment and effort on a world scale. 
Here some form of world organization, 
such as the Economic and Social Council 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, must be 
sought as a supplement to private under- 
taking. The International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the organized labor movement are 
also to be recognized as having an impor- 
tant role in raising the standards of living 
of the peoples. 

Economically advanced nations consti- 
tute among themselves a community in 
which no one can prosper through the dis- 
advantage of others. Their policies can no 
longer intelligently follow the line of eco- 
nomic nationalism. Barriers to world 
trade, whether in the nature of tariffs or 
of cartels, have become doubtful props of 
national welfare; and all of those acts, eco- 
nomic and political, in which one people 
affects the fortunes of another become sub- 


ject both to the judgment of self-interest - 1 


and of morality. A world point of view 
must be developed in economics, and the 
appropriate institutions developed. In such 
institutions our own nation must actively 
participate both for its own welfare and 
for the common good. 

Such intelligent supervision of world 
agriculture, resources, markets, currencies, 
and communications, and of world trade; 
may not imply in each case an authorita- 
tive regulating agency; but it does require 
an active self-regulation with a sense of 
responsibility and of stewardship for the 
just and constructive use of economic 
power. 

The right of property is based, not upon 
man’s animal need, but upon his personal 
nature as man. Private property is an 
essential aid to the maturing of human 
personality. It has been customary to set 
communism and capitalism over against 
each other on this point, the one denying 
private property, the other holding private 
property an absolute claim over against 
the state. Neither of these positions is now 
held in this extreme form; in both types of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A Supply Chaplain’s Story 


Tue Rev. George H. Berkheimer, who 
was commissioned in February 1942 to 
an army chaplaincy and who has served 
in the Southern Pacific area is quoted 
by the general Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains concerning the 
trials that “beset a supply officer in the 

_southwest Pacific.” The following is 
what Chaplain Berkheimer has to say 
on this subject: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that supplies 
are an essential to an army as food and 
sleep are to a physical body. We have 
been told that the campaign on the 
Western Front in Europe has been de- 
layed because of the shortage of neces- 
sary supplies. Most of us think of these 
supplies as coming under the category 
of Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, 
Engineer, Air Corps, etc., equipment. 
While these constitute the greatest 
amount of required tonnage, neverthe- 
less there are other branches in the 
army whose requirements, though small 
by comparison, are nonetheless im- 
portant. 

“The chaplain, for instance, would be 
as handicapped in his service to the 
personnel without his communion or 
mass kit, sacramental elements, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, etc., as a doctor would 
be without his medicine and instru- 
ments. A chaplain serving a unit in the 
States has direct access to his denom- 
inational board or agency for the sup- 
plies he needs. That is not true of chap- 
lains serving units in the Southwest 
Pacific area. Our territory extends from 
Sydney, Australia, in the southeast to 
the Solomon Islands and north and 
west to Leyte Island in the Philippines. 

“A Chaplain Supply Section was es- 
tablished in April 1942 for the purpose 
of meeting the needs of the chaplain. 


[Chaplain Berkheimer, prior to induction into 
the chaplaincy, was pastor at Arendtsville, Pa. 
He was graduated from Gettysburg Seminary 
in 1935. Mrs. Berkheimer and their son, Wil- 
liam O., reside at Arendtsville.] 
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This section has grown and expanded 
both in personnel and in the service it 
has rendered the ever-growing list of 
chaplains. In March 1944 the writer 
was assigned to the post of Supply 
Chaplain of the Southwest Pacific Area. 
Denominational differences never enter 
into our work. It is the responsibility 
of the Supply Chaplain to provide 
everything needed by the chaplains of 
the Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish faiths to enable them to carry 
on their services. The catalog of sup- 
plies which we provide for the chap- 
lains lists more than three hundred 
items. 

“Procurement presents its own pe- 
culiar problems. Many of the supplies 
—such as Bibles, Testaments, Prayer 
Books, Missals, Rosaries, Devotional 
Booklets, Tracts, etc—are received 
from the States: We submit periodic 
requisitions for the amounts needed to 
the chaplain at San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation. He obtains the same from 
the various denominational boards and 
publication houses in the States and 
sends them to us. 

“A long list of items are purchased 
in Australia. These constitute Com- 
munion, Mass and Kosher wines, wafers, 
Hosts and matzos, altar sets, religious 
recordings and sheet music, for which 
the War Department grants us a quar- 
terly allotment of funds. 

“The problems involved in distribut- 
ing the supplies have grown as our 
forces have advanced, thus extending 
the lines of supply. We have always 
had to contend with losses of sacra- 
mental wines, due to breakage and 
_pilfering. Tropical climatic conditions 
have presented problems in the preser- 
vation of wafers and Hosts. 

“Our goal continues to be to get all 
necessary supplies to every chaplain in 
as good condition as possible and in the 
most expeditious manner.” 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


PARADOXES IN CHRISTIANITY 

Read 2 Corinthians 6: 3-10 and Matthew 
4; 1-11. 

THE contradictions seen in national 
and international politics, and in all hu- 
man relations, are sourced in selfish- 
ness and sin. The paradoxes, ‘or seem- 
ing contradictions, in Christian experi- 
ence are different. ‘When the spiritual 
life crosses the carnal, the so-called 
supernatural does not supersede the 
natural but attempts to infuse into it 
something higher and better. The re- 
sultant is not a hodgepodge of contrary 
experiences or discordant demonstra- 
tions like those of hissing steam when 
fire meets water. Christianity is rather 
, like a ship in the ocean but not of it— 
loaded with precious cargo and driven 
by harnessed power on a definite mis- 
sion of service. 


Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
Matthew 4: 1. 

SPIRIT-LED WHILE Devit-triep. Lin- 
coln commented humbly, “I did not 
control events; but events controlled 
me.” He might have stated more wisely 
that an overruling Providence inter- 
vened in his life. “We are now in an 
ocean that is bigger than our biggest 
plans,” remarked another; but we can 
keep our ship on a determined course 
by handing over the control to the Pilot 


wiser and mightier than we. The devil - 


may attempt to drive us off course by 
contrary winds and to engulf us in the 
floods of these evil times; but as the 
Son of man was Spirit-led and pro- 
tected, so may we be. “Tempted and 
tried, I need a great Saviour.” “What 
time I am afraid, I will put my trust 
in Thee.” 


When I am weak, then am I strong. 
2 Corinthians 12: 10. - 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. When he put 
some warm clothes on a weak and 


thinly clad beggar boy, Henry Ward | 


Beecher remarked, “You must have 


been very cold!” “I was,” the boy re- — 


plied, “until you came to the door.” 
“Defeat is the first step to something 
better,” said Wendell Phillips. Or, as 


the old adage puts it, ‘““Man’s extremity 4 


is God’s opportunity.” Our very help- 


lessness and ‘need are a challenge to | 


God’s goodness and aid. In our weak- 
ness His strength, laid hold on by faith, 
is developed in us. 


As unknown, 
2 Corinthians 6: 9. 

RENOWN IN OsscurRITY. Simon Peter 
and the other fishermen who followed 
Jesus were unknown commoners until 
they embarked on the mission of His 
Kingdom. The outstanding leaders of 


their time at Jerusalem—and even at | 


Rome—are unknown today save to a 
few historians; but the humble apos- 
tles are known to millions throughout 
Christendom. The most illiterate dis- 
ciple may become learned in the fun- 


damentals of Truth; the least gifted 


gospel worker may become an influen- 
tial leader and power in his community. 
The “Society of the Godless” may flour- 
ish for a time, as in Russia; but the fol- 
lowers of /the lowly Nazarene arise at 
length from amidst the ashes of the 
persecuted and take their rightful place 
among the honored re-makers of so- 
ciety. 


As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing. 
2 Corinthians 6: 10. 

Joy IN Sorrow. From a Roman 
prison St. Paul wrote, “Rejoice in the 
Lord always!” And in another prison 
he and Silas held a midnight prayer 
meeting and amazed their fellow pris- 
oners by singing praises to God because 
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and yet well known. | 
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they were accounted worthy to suffer 
for righteousness’ sake. Christ had 
promised, “Your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy.” An arthritis victim who had 
for years endured great pain greeted 
her pastor with a happy smile as she 
testified, “I have so much to be thank- 
ful for.” And a blind woman in an 
almshouse rejoiced because she was 
cared for and was soon to be released 
from all hardships and be admitted into 
a heavenly home. 


As poor, yet making many rich; as hav- 
ing nothing, and yet possessing all things. 
2 Corinthians 6: 10. 

RicHes In Poverty. “Two marks of a 
Christian are giving and forgiving.” 
Both help to refine the character and 
enlarge the life. Melchizedek pro- 
nounced a special blessing upon Abra- 
ham because from the spoils recovered 
in the battle with Chedorlaomer he of- 
fered one-tenth to Jehovah and the re- 
mainder to those befriended. We may 
not be rich like this patriarchal sheik, 
but with him we may abound in spir- 
itual possessions through his “God Most 
High, possessor of heaven and earth.” 
Even a poor widow who contributed 
only a farthing was commended for the 
richness of her spirit and her good 
deeds, when Jesus said of her, “This 
poor widow cast in more than all they 
that are casting into the treasury.” Not 
what is held in clenched fists, but what 
is passed on to others in love and help- 
fulness, enriches the giver and blesses 
the world. 


O Gop, Whose blessed Son was man- 
ifested that He might destroy the works 
of the devil, and make us the sons of 
God and heirs of eternal life: Grant us, 
we beseech Thee, that having this hope 
we may purify ourselves, even as He is 
pure; that when He shall appear again 
with power and great glory we may be 
made like unto Him in His eternal 
Kingdom; through the riches of His 
grace. Amen. 
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Luther League Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 15) 
Youth Sunday 


A committee reported nine principles 
of agreement arrived at jointly by the 
Luther League and the Parish and 
Church School Board. One of these 
was the joint observance of Youth Sun- 
day again in 1945. The day set is Sep- 
tember 23, and the theme of the day 
will strive to bring to local Leagues and 
parishes the celebration of the Luther 
League’s fiftieth anniversary. 

The chairman of the Missionary 
Committee, the Rev. J. O. Kempson, 
reported on the working relationship 
established with the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, upon approval of the 
Executive Board, during the past year. 
In this way the Luther League hopes 
to be able to lay greater stress on mis- 
sionary education of the Church’s youth 
than in the past. The makings of a pro- 
gram of missionary enlistment was also 
reported by the Missionary Department 
in co-operation with the Life Service 
Department. Completion of the current 
project ($10,000 for the Deaconess 
Library Endowment Fund) seems as- 
sured at this season. 


Deaconesses Praised 


I HAVE recently had a very fine op- 
portunity to weigh relative merits of 
everyone concerned in the war-im- 
pacted areas as to their enthusiasm, 
their training, their sympathetic under- 
standing and their co-operative spirit. 
It is a great joy to me to be able to say 
to you that because of the remarkable 
training given Lutheran deaconesses 
and their utter loyalty to the cause of 
Christ, as well as their wholehearted 
desire to work unselfishly with all 
groups, they are the very finest emer- 
gency church workers I have seen in 
action in the war industry areas.— 
W. Glenn Roberts, Religiows Con- 
sultant, YMCA. 
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eross the Desk 


Tue LuTHERAN deems it a privilege 
to use the first page of this issue for an 
introduction to its readers of Miss 
Selma Bergner, editor of Woman’s 
Work. The March number of that 
monthly journal will initiate her edi- 
torial authority. 

Miss Bergner’s qualifications for her 
new work have as their basis her deep 
faith and sincere loyalty to her 
Church’s desire to spread the Gospel 
of our Lord. For the missionary point 
of view she is equipped by three years 
spent in Japan and by contacts with the 
parish and synodical societies in Amer- 
ica. Since her “repatriation” on account 
of the war, she has served in the So- 
ciety’s division of promotion and there- 
by widened her personal knowledge of 
its numerous activities. We predict a 
continuance of the progress of Woman’s 
Work under Miss Bergner’s editorial 
management. 


AN "EXCITING" ISSUE 

Tue word “issue” in the above title is 
to be understood in its application to 
periodicals, and not to current prob- 
lems and proposals for solving them. 
We have before us on the editorial desk 
the January 1945 number of the Lu- 
theran Church Quarterly. Its contents, 
as arranged by a quartet of members 
of the theological faculties of Gettys- 
burg and Philadelphia, divide into three 
groups. In the first there are six Arti- 
cles and in the second six appear un- 
der the heading of Notes and Studies. 
Group Three consists: of reviews of two 
dozen recently issued books. The re- 
viewers are familiar to most of us since 
they are nearly all members of our 
theological faculties. 

We make one general comment on 
the entirety of this issue ‘as follows: 
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not all persons in the United Lutheran : 
Church would like equally, or even ef- | 


fectively, every article presented there- | 4 y, 


in for their reading. Judged by the | 
size of the subscription list, the ma- | 
jority of the members of the United | 
Lutheran Church do not care efficiently | 


nor sufficiently for any of it. This lack | 
of interest in at least some of the arti- |_ 
cles is no fault of the magazine. We | ,, 


are polite and we hope diplomatic in | 
resorting to our Catechism’s explana- | 
tion of the Eighth Commandment for | 
use in the situation, and putting a char- 
itable construction on the absence of | 
appreciation of this quarterly journal | 
by those who should welcome its ar- 
rival, seek for and employ the stimula- | 
tion of its contents, and accept the ob- | 
ligation to revive and spread interest 
in doctrine and practice among the 
Church’s members. 

Since we are limited to particular 
notice of one article in each of the ma- 
jor groups, we express our interest in 
the contributions of Dr. George W. 
Richards and of Edward T. Horn, III. | 
The subject about which the learned | 
and widely known president emeritus 
of the Evangelical and Reformed The- 
ological Seminary at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, has written is “Luther, the 
Prophet of a New Age.” His apprecia- 
tion of the world’s indebtedness to the. 
founder of Lutheranism is very high 
and his definition of democracy in dis- 
tinction from monarchy is clearly 
worded and adequately proven. The 
recent attack by Dean Inge, against the 
publication of whose unwarranted, un- 
true article in an English journal Dr. 
Richards joined in protest with other 
non-Lutheran scholars is shown to be 
unwarranted by the facts. Luther’s 
search for the righteousness that is 
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God’s divine gift to believers is described 
impressively. We Lutherans are under 
fire for lack of championship of our 
own doctrines. We are depending on 
the testimony of others to restore the 
proportions of the Reformation of which 
Luther was the prophet. Our own quite 
capable theologians should be aroused 
to write. 
Prof. Edward T. Horn’s article is a 
. discussion of Liturgical Practice in the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
The writer is by taste and training 
“statistically inclined” and in this con- 
tribution he deals with the items from 
the parochial reports covering the year 
1940, which were published in the Year 
Book of 1943. Sticklers for accuracy 
may be convinced that the growing use 
of vestments makes 1940’s tabulation 
inaccurate. 
Mr. Horn arranged replies to a ques- 


tionnaire addressed to pastors first by. 


synods. The primary inquiry dealt with 
the use of the Common Service as the 
liturgical medium of worship. Reports 
from twenty-eight synods indicated 
85.9 percent of congregations employed 
it. The corollary as one might say, is 
the use of vestments. The tabulations 
on four points are interesting. In 23 
percent of the churches, no gown is 
worn. In 50.2 percent the black gown; 
16.6 percent have the stole. In 10.1 
percent the garb consists of cassock, 
surplice and stole. 

Professor Horn’s article contains in- 
terpretations and deductions from the 
data at his disposal but we do not have 
space for an adequate presentation of 
them in this place. It is in order to 
comment that what our Augsburg Con- 
fession calls adiaphora (non-essentials) 
is contradicted when given the empha- 
sis of essentials. We also are convinced 
that something more than an _ indi- 
vidual’s taste, however good it may be, 
should precede the introduction of 
forms and ceremonies that require ap- 
preciation, understanding and employ- 
ment by a congregation. 
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BINGO DECLARED ILLEGAL 

The New York Times in its issue of 
February 4 contained a story of which 
the essential part was a court decision 
that bingo is a gambling game and 
therefore contrary to law. The case 
arose in the judicial area of which Jer- 
sey City is the center, and among the 
evidence presented was interference 
with war industries by the use of trans- 
portation facilities by pilgrims from 
New York to Jersey City and the con- 
sequent inability of workers to connect 
their homes and employment. Some- 
one dug up an estimate of the average 
cost of bingo to the participants in the 
game: it was $3.00 an evening. 

The New York legislature banned the 
game and apparently the law’s prohi- 
bition was heeded. At any rate, a trip 
to Jersey City was not too much, but 
now Bishop of that diocese has 
forbidden the game. This for a while 
at least is expected to be effective. 

Among the rank and file of Roman 
Catholics, the refusal to list bingo as | 
gambling apparently rests on the use 
to which is put the portion of receipts 
retained by the church providing the 
game. Broadly, the church gets it and 
by such acceptance cleanses the money 
from the taint that would attach to it 
if won in a “gaming parlor,” where it 
could be played in preference to slot 
machines, faro, roulette, etc. It must 
be a source of profit as well as an at- 
traction, for both patrons and proprie- 
tors opposed classifying it as gambling. 

Roman Catholic laity with whom THE 
LUTHERAN conversed stated that the 
profits helped parishes to meet the cost 
of parochial schools. That plea looks 
to us like the old principle ascribed to 
the Jesuits—“The end justifies the 
means.” Certainly bingo is a way by 
which one gets something for nothing 
by capitalizing “chance.” Its collateral 
effects are similar to other gambling 
devices. It creates a feverish desire to 
obtain the product of people’s toil with- 
out the legitimate “quid pro quo.” 
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SCHOOL LESSON 


Divinity of Jesus Declared fy Nathan Fe. Melhorn 


Peter's Great Confession "Thou Art the Christ, the Son of the Living God" 
Matthew 16 and 17 Contains the Adult Scripture Selection for February 25 


THE CHURCH 


Even the multitudes who gathered to hear Jesus teach and to see the miracles He | 


performed realized that He was no ordinary character to whom the usual measure- 
ments of greatness could be applied. They said of Him, “He spoke as one having 


authority,’ and they marveled at His exercise of power in the realms of nature, in the 


cure of diseases, and in the casting out of 
unclean spirits. 

Century-old prophecies had implanted 
in the descendants of Abraham the expec- 
tation of a Messiah by Whom they should 
be delivered from their bondage. The 
preaching of repentance by John the Bap- 
tist contained references to the nearness 
of the day of the Lord. The unrest among 
the people, especially the common people, 
had risen above complaints to the level 
of the hope of fulfillment of prophecies. 
“Is this He?” John the Baptist inquired. 
“Are not His words and deeds those our 
Messiah will employ?” the masses mur- 
mured among themselves. 


The Growth in Understanding 

But before a correct perception of the 
meaning of Jesus’ ministry could be en- 
joyed, false conclusions from the prophet’s 
teachings had to be corrected. One of 
these had to do with time, and the second 
with scope. A regime measurable in years, 
or even in dynasties, would not be com- 
parable to the Kingdom of God, which 
Jesus told them was at hand. Nor was es- 
cape from Roman or other foreign control 
a sufficient occasion for His mighty works 
among them. His Kingdom implies the 
dissolution of all that their world con- 
tained of material form and_ substance. 
The systems of human relationships which 
constitute government’ and have expres- 
sion in temples of worship must yield to 
high and eternal spiritual permeations. 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” Jesus 
told Pilate, “Ye must be born again,” He 
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told a good man whose name was Nic- 
odemus. 

_But it took months of companionship 
with our Lord before even those called to 
be disciples rid their minds of the tem- 
poral conception of the Master’s nature 
and mission. But finally they were ready 
for the great test questions: first, “Whom 
do men say that I am?” and then, “Whom 
do ye say that I am?” Jesus used time 
and patience with these men whom He 
called from their toil and admitted to close 
companionship. “To you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven,” Matthew records His having 
said. 


Ready to Perceive 

As the reader follows the successive 
items in the first Gospel until he comes 
to the call to which Peter responded, he 
agrees with an observation that efforts to 
define the person and origin of Jesus are 
obviously inadequate. Similarly, present- 
day efforts to fit the Lord into some 
scheme of progressive manifestation of 
human development fail. Just as the 
Church of Christ refuses admission of any 
cult or philosophy to the company of Jesus 
and His revelation, so Peter and the eleven 
had learned to express in ten words who 
and what Jesus is—“Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

Edersheim notes that Matthew’s narra- 
tive of the Transfiguration of our Lord 
follows promptly this confession of Peter’s. 
And while the scene on the mountain and 
the words out of the cloud strengthened 
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the convictions of the three disciples and 
in later days enabled the church to accept 
nothing less for membership than assur- 
ance of His divine nature, nevertheless, the 
words of confession mark a stage in the 
understanding of the disciples. They had 
in their perception of the divinity of Christ 
an adequate ground for trusting implicitly 
the promise of redemption through faith 
in Him which He extended for the whole 
‘world. Having reached a stage of spiritual 
development in which they could be ad- 
mitted to the company of the transfigured 
Jesus, and having heard the Father’s 


words of approval—“This is my beloved 
Son in Whom I am well pleased. Hear ye 
Him”—there was no demand for explana- 
tions. Clouds of doubt might distort and 
even hide the truth; but back of the clouds 
was He whom the God of their fathers 
had promised and sent. 


DAILY- BIBLE READINGS 
February 19-25 

Confessing Christ. Matthew 16: 13-20. 
Following Christ. Matthew 16: 21-28. 

The Christian’s Test. 1 John 2: 18-25. 
. Confession and Salvation. Romans 10: 1-13. 
Christ Transfigured. Matthew 17: 1-8. 
: Pee of His Majesty.” 2 Peter 


1: 10-18. 
The Goal of Discipleship. Philippians 3: 7-14. 
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Clinic on Social Problems 


Lutheran Student Activity Shown at the University of Illinois 


Tue Lutheran Student Association, un- 
der the capable leadership of Otto Proehl, 
D.D., acting pastor for Lutheran students 
at the University of Illinois, on January 
14 and 15 sponsored a unique Clinic on 
Social Problems. Despite unfavorable 
weather, pastors and laity from every Lu- 
theran synod on the territory were in 
attendance. 

President A. C. Willard of the univer- 
sity expressed his pleasure in having the 
clinic on the campus; and took this occa- 
sion to announce the decision of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to inaugurate an Insti- 
tute of Labor Relations. 

Two faculty members contributed to the 
program: Dr. D. R. Taft of the Department 
of Sociology, and Miss Catharine Rogers, 
assistant professor of Social Welfare Ad- 
ministration. The latter, in reply to ques- 
tions, said: “Public welfare service is a 
result of Christian democracy. The public 
agencies do not want to displace or limit 
the work of the church. They came into 
the field when the job became too great 
for the church to do alone. The quality 
of public service will be as good as our 
workers. Therefore encourage your church 
young people to enter social welfare work.” 

Mrs. L. M. Tobin, executive secretary 
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of the Family Welfare Agency of Cham- 
paign, described the interrelationships that 
exist between public and private agencies 
for social welfare that function in most 
communities. 

Pastors and professors in the general 
service of the church presented papers: 
The Rev. Fredrik Schiotz of Chicago 
spoke on The Christian Home as a Social 
Unit; Dr. Oscar A. Benson of Chicago, 
president of the Illinois Conference of the 
Augustana Synod, read a paper on, The 
Church Call for Social Workers; the Rev. 
C, F. Schaffnit, executive secretary of the 
Lutheran Welfare Agency of Detroit, de- 
veloped the topic, Recruitment of Workers; 
the Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, director of the 
Commission on American Missions of the 
National Lutheran Council, addressed the 
group on, Migrant Populations and Church 
Responsibility; Dr. A. D. Mattson of Augus- 
tana Theological Seminary, discussed Vo- 
cational Responsibilty with special refer- 
ence to the Lutheran Church and its re- 
lationship to organized labor. Dr. R. R. 
Caemmerer, professor at Concordia The- 
ological Seminary, presented a paper on 
The Church and the Natural Order. 

These students took part in a helpful 

(Continued on page 39) 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Shifting Populations in Our Church—James 1:1-4 


Ir Has been estimated that 20,000,000 peo- 
ple in America have moved since the dec- 
laration of war. About half of these moved 
into uniform and are serving on our far- 
flung battle lines. Our Lutheran Service 
Commission is doing a fine work in fol- 
lowing them with the ministry of the 
Church. In this our government has given 
full co-operation. Chaplains are expected 
to be pastors first of all, and the number 
of men under their care has been reduced 
so that adequate service can be rendered. 
Lutheran World Action means that when 
our members cannot come to the Church, 
the Church will go to them. 


Defense Communities 

The other 10,000,000 removals have been 
due to war work. The growth of new 
housing facilities around our great defense 
plants challenges the imagination. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of families are liv- 
ing today where before the war there was 
nothing but fields. The problem of giving 
these families spiritual care is great. 

Most of these people live in rather tem- 
porary quarters. There is no promise of 
permanence in their new communities. 
After the war they will probably move 
out and the very houses may be removed. 
In such communities only temporary places 
of worship should be built. ; 

Organized missions must take into con- 
sideration the temporary character of the 
leadership available. It will not do to count 
on a permanent organization, as in settled 
communities. Most church members do not 
want to transfer membership to such a 
mission. : 

Many of the standards of permanent 
communities are let down. The people 
have moved away from the places where 
they were known by long-time neighbors. 
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They often seem to feel cut loose from all 
the restraints of their home towns. The 
result is much indifference with regard to | 
religion, as well as much moral laxity. | 
Juvenile* delinquency is an aggravated | 
problem in such communities. You can- | 
not send just anybody into such a com- | 
munity to organize and carry on Christian 
work, It requires adaptable ministers and | 
lay workers. 
Equipment is also likely to be temporary. 
Our mission boards seek to supply needs | 
for places of worship, for hymn books and | 
other literature, and all the things re- | 
quired for mission work. But the needs | 
are tremendous. All in all, this type of | 
work presents a real challenge to the plan- 
ning and consecration of the Church. 


Permanent Work 

In the more permanent communities the | 
problem is not so difficult. There plans 
can be laid for the future. People invest 
in such a venture with more zest. Out of | 
many of these wartime real estate develop= | 
ments great churches will grow. But they 
are a different problem from the purely | 
temporary defense areas. 

The National Lutheran Council, which | 
federates jall the general Lutheran synods | 
excepting Missouri, has a department of | 
American Missions. This department has) | 
given a major part of its attention to the | 
defense communities. It has also worked | 
out a system by which Lutheran competi- | 
tion in opening new missions has been 
pretty much eliminated. The system is ai | 
series of Regional Commissions on which 
all the synods working in the region are! 
represented. These commissions authorize 
surveys of prospective mission areas and 
on the basis of the findings assign the 
work to one of the synods. 
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Protestantism has also attempted some 
measure of co-operation in meeting the 
needs of defense areas. In some few of 
these areas our Lutherans have supported 
co-operative Sunday schools and other 
Christian work. So long as there is de- 
nominational rivalry in _ establishing 
churches, it is likely to be felt in special 
work such as this. 


Long-time Problems 

Movement of population is, of course, 
not restricted to wartime. Our great cities 
offer tragic examples of formerly great 
churches compelled to move out or close. 
Our Board of American Missions has given 
special attention to this problem. An ex- 
haustive survey was made in one section 
of Philadelphia where our four ULCA 
churches have been losing ground. Some 
denominations subsidize one or more 
downtown churches in order to keep them 
going. Sometimes a large enough salary 
is provided to secure a preacher of excep- 
tional ability. 

Our rural churches ‘have also felt trag- 
ically the change in population. Many have 
been closed. Some are receiving aid from 
mission Boards. Old families have left, and 
in their places have come folks who have 
no church loyalties. Some of them are of 
foreign extraction and do not mix socially 
with the old families. How few of our rural 
churches are seeing their opportunity! In- 
stead of “singing the blues” about the loss 
of substantial families, why should they 
not be seeking the newcomers with evan- 
gelistic fervor? It should also concern us 
that the Roman Catholic Church is making 
a concerted effort to establish itself in the 
rural areas. 

There is always migration. Seasonal em- 
ployment has always been a factor in nor- 
mal times. Shall the church back away 
from such problems? If it does, it does not 
deserve the name it bears. Wherever there 
is a soul, there the church has a mission. 
Do we Lutherans believe this enough? 

* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, February 25. 

Next topic, “Christ Suffered for Us.” 
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In Process of Attainment 
(Continued from page 17) 


to serve the Church at home and overseas 
in an expanded program.” 

The Triennial Objective Committee re- 
ported that seven of the twelve young 
women have been recommended for ap- 
pointment, five ef whom have already been . 
appointed by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, while two others were recommended 
at this meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Society. The synodical society pres- 
idents were unanimous, however, that a 
definite financial goal for this objective be 
set and asked that the sum be $125,000. 


Distinguished Speakers 

Mrs. J. H. L. Trout, chairman of the 
Committee on Interdenominational Rela- 
tionships, presided at the latter part of the 
afternoon session. The special guest at 
this session was Dr. Margaret Applegarth, 
chairman of the World Day of Prayer, and 
a representative of the Committee on Ecu- 
menical Education which is under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the American Branch of the 
World Council of Churches and the United 
Council of Church Women. 

Another highlight of these days was the 
Wednesday evening session when the pres- 
ident of the ULCA, Franklin C. Fry, D.D., 
was the guest speaker. Dr. Fry presented 
a picture of the United Lutheran Church 
at work through foreign missions, Amer- 
ican missions, and educational institutions; 
the United Lutheran Church at work 
through the National Lutheran Council, 
and the Lutheran Church in Europe. 

During the first part of the closing ses- 
sion on the morning of February 1, the 
four members of the staff of the Society 
spoke on “How the Staff Serves You.” 

Following a presentation on Program 
Building by Miss Diehl, the Conference 
was closed with an inspirational address 
by the vice-president, Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
Jr. Mrs. Baker urged the presidents to 
remember that “Christianity must “begin 
with us but not end there!” 
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Unbalanced Education 


Dear Editor: 

Tue article, “Unbalanced Education,” in 
a recent issue (January 3) of THE Lu- 
THERAN, suggests that the complex of dif- 
ficulties usually referred to ass«“‘the rural 
problem” might be solved by changes of 
emphasis in our educational system. As is 
so often the case, there is some confusion 
as to the nature and function of education. 
This confusion has existed since the be- 
ginning of our nation, and has led to the 
growth of some very dangerous conditions 
in our present-day life. 

First, let us try to arrive at a working 
definition of the term “education.” In its 
narrower sense, which prevailed generally 
during the last century and up into our 
own, “education” meant training in cer- 
tain basic skills, classically referred to as 
“the three R’s.” This type of education, 
which is really only training, is relatively 
easy to give, assuming favorable condi- 
tions. A parallel to this is the present-day 
type of training given by our military 
forces, where certain specific skills, di- 
rectly applicable to the student’s job, are 
taught under conditions of maximum mo- 
tivation, without regard to financial cost, 
in a minimum amount of time, to selected 
candidates. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, there has been a movement afoot 
to give a much broader meaning to the 
term “education.” This broader meaning 
includes, in addition to the basic skills, an 
emphasis upon what, for lack of a better 
term, might be called “character develop- 
ment.” Prominent in this is an attempt 
to make of each student a thinking, moral, 
enlightened individual, ready to take up 
the duties and obligations of a citizen in 
a great democracy. 

With regard to education for farm or 
rural living, the narrower type of educa- 
tion could be given with relatively little 
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trouble, although it might be financially 


expensive. It is merely a matter of tech- | 
nical training, which is the easiest type | 


to give, provided the proper equipment 


is available in adequate amounts, and pro- | 


vided the student really wants to learn. 


However, to widen our conception of - 


education so that it will include such 


things as training community leaders, | 


making better farm wives, etc., brings us | 


up against the fact that, unfortunately, no 
reliable technique has ever been developed 
for “teaching character.” That this is the 
real need is clearly shown even in the 
schools we now have. Left to themselves, 
a large proportion of the students would 
spend their school years dawdling through 
the easiest courses, without 
whether the subject matter will have any 
future utility for them. 

This is not to imply that rural people 
are any more lacking in character than 
urban people. 
day conditions give strong grounds for 
believing the reverse. The farmers of the 
nation have responded more loyally to 


our present crisis than almost any other | 


group of citizens which might be named. 
However, certain educational influences in 
the East and Far West have built up a 
pleasant belief that the individual—or 


“personality,” to use a popular term—needs | 


no other standard of conduct than his own 


desires, no matter how capricious and anti- | 


social those desires may be. This pernicious 
doctrine, more than any other single in- 
fluence, has led to a breakdown of char- 
acter in all segments of our population. 
Nor should we infer that young people 
are the chief offenders. They suffer chiefly 
from the misguided indulgence of their 
parents, who, all too often, permit conduct 
which is inexcusable because they lack the 
character to maintain adequate discipline. 
Of course, it is difficult to “bring up a 


child in the way he should go” if the par- © 
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On the contrary, present-— 


——————E 


ent himself has lost the way! Of the many 
ways in which this is clearly evident, the 
usual attitude toward education is only 
one. The current dissatisfaction with our 
present-day educational setup usually 
overlooks the fact that a community gets 
the kind of schools it wants and is willing 
to pay for. When the community does not 
want good schools, it very seldom gets 
them. Yet the parents control their schools 
-more directly than almost any other gov- 
ernment function. Their wishes are most 
likely to be expressed in the direction of 
wanting more frills and less solid educa- 
tion for their children. Their interest 
usually centers in the athletic teams, the 
band or orchestra, or other “extra-cur- 
ricular activities.” 

Both rural and urban populations need 
_ to recognize that the answer to our prob- 
lems lies in the development of character 
in our citizens. This may be done by the 
home, by the school, by the church, or, 
conceivably, by some agency yet unborn; 
but it must be done. Technical training, 
- economic adjustments, and many other 

factors may help; but without the ability 
within each individual to discipline him- 
self according to the highest standards of 
civilized conduct, chaos is just around the 
corner for farmer and city dweller alike. 

Myrton A. PACKER. 


Concerning Spinach 


Dear LuTHERAN: 

In a recent issue “Mrs. Lathrop” remarks 
that she was so glad to have gotten some 
fresh spinach. As her very interesting 
article is read by ever so many subscribers 
and others, I would like to call the writer’s 
attention to the fact that although spinach 
contains iron it also contains oxalic acid, 
which undermines the calcium content of 
the bone structure. Analyses were made 
by Dr. H. C. Sherman, Columbia Univer- 
sity. I read about his findings in Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. Mothers and 
dietitians should be informed. See Path- 
finder of November 6, 1944. 

(Mrs.) Emma BRAREN. 
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Church and Civil Authority 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Just a few lines respectfully to express 
disagreement with “Across the Desk” in 
the January 24 issue of THe LUTHERAN. 
Just why should “our form of church gov- 
ernment reflect the civil authority in the 
nation of which its members are citizens”? 
Since the Lutheran Church is much older 
than the government of the United States 
and its functions are entirely different, 
why should it copy this nation’s form of 
government? 

Many United Lutheran members would 
like very much to have the term “bishop” 
applied to the head of their Church. It is 
traditional, churchly, and lends a dignity 
to the office that the word “president” can 
never impart. There is certainly much to 
be said for our congregational form of gov- 
ernment, but there would be more to be 
said for it-if we were all educated to ad- 
minister church affairs and if many of our 
members did not have other denomina- 
tional backgrounds. As it is, we believe 
that most of our congregations would wel- 
come a little more “bossing.” 

In this same issue of THe LUTHERAN Dr. 
G. Elson Ruff states, “There are some 
among us who would like to see the ‘en- 
thronement’ of our ‘archbishop’ conducted 
with splendid ceremony.” He is right. 
There are undoubtedly some among us 
who feel that it would not be unfitting 
that the new head of one of the largest 
bodies of a Church more than four cen- 
turies old be inducted into office with a 
little more ceremony than the “swearing 
in of a new county commissioner.” 

Our great Lutheran Church does not 
date from 1918, or from the time of Muh- 
lenberg. It is a historic church, and we 
believe should—as Luther intended—re- 
tain the historic ceremonies and usages as 
long as they do not conflict with the teach- 
ings of the pure gospel. 

However, in spite of differences of opin- 
ion, we are all happy in the selection of 
Dr. Fry as the head of the Church. 

E. R. C. 
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New President of Southern 


Theological Seminary 


Joun L. Yost, D.D., pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., for sixteen 
years, has resigned to accept the office of 
president of the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C. His 
resignation becomes effective March 1. 


s’ 


John L. Yost, D.D., President of the 


Southern Seminary 
\ 


Highly successful in his work in Atlanta, 
and prominent in the affairs of the Church 
at large, Dr. Yost went to Atlanta in 
March 1929. Under his capable direction 
the church was moved to its prominent 
and attractive new site on Peachtree St., 
where it has property valued at a quarter 
of a million dollars, entirely free of debt. 
The congregation has grown to be one of 
the leading churches in the city and the 
southeast, and has plans and finances in 
hand for the erection of a large church on 
its spacious property after the war. 

Dr. Yost said in connection with his ac- 
ceptance of his new post, “I would never 
think of leaving my church here were it 
not for the fact that God has called me to 
this higher work. It is the most vital office 
in the Southern Church that has been of- 
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fered to me; and to be the first graduate 
to be elected president of the seminary in 
the 115 years of the highly successful his- 
tory of the institution, comes as a signal 
honor. We shall always be grateful for 
the years of service in the Church of the 


Redeemer, and for our many friends in 


Atlanta.” 


A native of North Carolina, Dr. Yost at- 
tended the preparatory schools of that | 


state, received his Bachelor’s Degree at 


Roanoke College, Salem, Va., in 1914, was | 


graduated from the Southern Seminary in 


1917, and later had the degree of Doctor ~ 
of Divinity conferred upon him by New- | 


berry College. Before going to Atlanta, 
he served pastorates in Bristol, Tenn.; 
Rowan County, N. C.; and Gastonia, N. C. 
For the past four years he has been pres- 
ident of the Synod of Georgia~Alabama, 
and has served as the president of the 
Evangelical Ministers’ Association of At- 
lanta. He has been prominent in the af- 
fairs of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and is now a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and of the Com- 
mittee on Church Architecture. 

His many friends throughout the Church 
believe that he is eminently fitted in schol- 
arship, in temperament and character to 
fill this vital and responsible office in the 
Church, in the training of men for the gos- 
pel ministry. 


Midland’s Presidency Vacant 


Call to Ohio Parish Accepted by 
Dr. Wiegman 


Fred C. Wiegman, D.D., president of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., resigned 
his position at a special meeting of the 
college board of trustees in January to ac- 
cept the pastorate of Trinity Lutheran 
Church at Akron, Ohio. His new pastor- 
ate was formerly served by Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, recently installed as president 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

President Wiegman himself was not 
present at the meeting, for he is currently 
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Fred C. Wiegman, D.D. 


engaged in a speaking tour of twenty-four 
West Coast cities on behalf of a $225,000 
Forward Midland campaign. 

Dr. Wiegman was inaugurated as Mid- 
land’s seventh president September 14, 
1939, exactly twenty years after enrolling 
as a freshman at the college. An honor 
graduate of Midland in 1924, he is the 
fourth Midland alumnus to have become 
president of his alma mater. In 1927 he 
was graduated from Western Theological 
Seminary, and on his graduation day he 
married Miss Mary Rangeler, a Midland 
graduate and the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Rangeler, long associated with 
Midland and Western. 

Coincidental is the fact that in 1912 Dr. 
Rangeler preached the sermon at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone for the church in 
Akron where Dr. Wiegman will now oc- 
cupy the pulpit. The church is the largest 
Lutheran church in that city and has a 
confirmed membership of 2,252 persons, of 
whom 2,015 received the Holy Communion 
in 1944. Since his inauguration as pres- 
ident, the Midland executive has been ac- 
corded several high honors. He was named 
Fremont’s “Man of the Year,” in 1940 and 
in the same year was granted an honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degree by Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Prior to becoming Midland’s president, 
Dr. Wiegman established a notable record 
in building membership and promoting 
church activities while serving in three 
Nebraska pastorates. He served the Ne- 
braska City Lutheran Church, the First 
Lutheran Church in North Platte, and 
Salem Church in Fremont. 

-Traveling from coast to coast to deliver 
addresses has gained him a nation-wide 
reputation. He was the main speaker at 
the national convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association in 1942. His current 
trip to the California and Pacific Lutheran 
Synods is his fourth major speaking trip 
on behalf of the “Forward Midland” drive, 
goals of which are a new men’s dormitory 
and debt retirement. 

He is chairman of the Fremont Cham- 
ber of Commerce post-war planning com- 
mittee and a member of the Fremont 
Rotary Club. Also Dr. Wiegman is a past 
president of the Fremont Ministerial As- 
sociation and the Nebraska City Rotary 
Club, as well as former secretary of the 
Nebraska Synod of the United Luthera 
Church. 

Midland’s president with his family will 
leave about June 1 for Akron. 

—-Midland College News Bureau. 


Selma R. Bergner, Editor 


(Continued from page 2) 
for Women in Tokyo. After completing 
language study, she joined the faculty in 
September 1939 as a teacher of English, 
serving in this capacity until the war 
made it necessary for her to return to the 
United States. 

In 1942 she received her Master’s degree 
in Education from New York University, 
and in July of that year she took up the 
duties of a promotional secretary in the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

The high ideals of Lutheran Woman’s 
Work will be carried on under the capable 
pen of Miss Bergner, a worthy successor 
to the editors who have made that mis- 
sionary magazine known throughout the 
Church. 
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Maryland Synod hothep 


A Variety of Happenings Marks Forward Move in the Synod 


GROUND-BREAKING service for St. Luke 
Church, Silver Spring, Dr. Raymond C. 


‘Sorrick pastor, was held December 17. 


Associated with the pastor in this happy 
event were Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod; the Rev. 
J. Frank Fife, secretary of synod; Dr. F. E. 
Reissig, executive secretary of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches; and the 
Rev. Walter Gale, president of the Silver 
Spring Ministers’ Association. Work is 
now in progress on the construction of 
this attractive church building. Dr. Sor- 
rick’s report at the congregational meet- 
ing January 11 indicated splendid achieve- 
ments during the year. The membership 
of the mission was increased by 58 and 
total receipts amounted to $13,046. 


Three stoles, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Gross and the Dorcas Class, were 
recently dedicated in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., the Rev. William C. 
Sprenkle pastor. 


The Rev. Fred R. Seibel, Silver Run 
Parish, addressed the Carroll County Min- 
isterial Association on “Audio-Visual Aids 
in Religious Education.” 


January 1 the Rev. George H. Seiler be- 
came pastor of the North Carrol Parish, 
Lineboro, Md. 


Effective February 1, the Rev. Charles 
E. Birx entered upon his duties as pastor 
of the Uniontown Parish, Uniontown, Pa. 


The Rev. Carl W. Folkemer has been 
appointed by President Lloyd M. Keller 
as advisor to the Maryland State Luther 
League. 


J. Harold Mumper, D.D., editor of the 
Parish and Church School Board, will be 
the chaplain of the 126th annual conven- 
tion of the synod. 
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By Witson P. Arp 


Gettysburg Seminary Day 


was observed in the Hagerstown churches — 
January 28. Professors from the seminary > 


occupied the pulpits of St. John’s, St. 


Mark’s and Trinity churches at the morn- || 
Sponsored by the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association of Hagerstown and- 


ing services. 


Vicinity the Gettysburg Seminary A Cap- 
pella Choir presented a program of sacred 
music at a union service held in Trinity 
Church at 7.30 P. M. 


A School of Missions was conducted in 


Grace Church, Westminster, Md., the Rev. | 


Elwood S. Falkenstein pastor, Taha 24- 
26, with Dr. Arthur J. Stirewalt, mission- 
ary on furlough, as the leader. 


J. Edward Harms, D.D., pastor of St. i 
John’s, Hagerstown, is recuperating at his | 


home after two surgical operations per- 
formed at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore. 


The largest attendance in the history of 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Dr. Wilson 


P. Ard pastor, was recorded for the mid- | 


night candlelight service Christmas Eve. | 


Chaplain R. Donald Stonesifer, former 
pastor of the Smithsburg Parish, 
ported missing in action in Germany. Mrs. 
Stonesifer and the two children are living 
in Hagerstown. 


Unique Christmas Garden 

Hundreds of people visited the unique 
and lovely Christmas garden arranged in 
his home by the Rev. Luther L. Hare 
pastor of the Clear Spring Parish. “Christ- 
mas Down South” was the garden theme: 
this year, and the pageant depicted scenes: 
ancient and modern, realistic and fanciful 


‘religious and secular. Novelty music ancl 


colorful lighting featured the cleverly con-- 
ceived and artistically arranged project. 
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The Pre-Lenten Preaching Mission, ar- 
ranged by the Washington County Min- 
isterial Association, was held in St. John’s 
Lutheran Sunday school auditorium, 
Hagerstown, Md., February 4 to 9. The 
preachers were Dr. Peter Marshall of 
Washington, and Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
of New York. 


A Splendid Record 


' Mrs. Eugenia Harman, who has taught 
a Sunday school class continuously for 
fifty-five years, and who has been the 
teacher for forty years of one class in 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, celebrated 
her seventy-fifth birthday anniversary 
December 26. At a class dinner one week 
earlier Mrs. Harman was presented with 
$75 by the members of the group. Dur- 
ing the past three years she has missed 
but one Sunday as teacher of the class 
which bears her name. 


The Rev. Lawrence D. Folkemer, pastor 
of the Church of Our Saviour, Lansdowne, 
reports that $8,300 was paid on the prin- 
cipal of the church’s indebtedness during 
the past year and that the apportionment 


was met in full. The Lutheran World 
Action quota was also paid 100 percent. 


Benevolence Receipts 

The total apportioned benevolence re- 
ceipts for 1944 were $138,750 or 106.85 per- 
cent. Out of 138 congregations 109 met the 
apportioned benevolence in full or with an 
excess. Forty-two congregations paid the 
apportionment in full and with 10 percent 
or more excess. 


The Rev. David F. Thomas will become 
a member of the staff of the Washington 
Federation of Churches, Washington, D. C., 
effective March 1. 


The Rev. Raymond C. Myers will begin 
his duties March 15 as assistant to the 
Rev. Wouter V. Garrett, pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, 
Maryland. 


The Rev. Harold V. Whetstone has been 
sent to Yale University for special lan- 
guage study preparatory to a later assign- 
ment to mission work in China. 


Lutheran World Action receipts for 1944 
were $42,103. 


BS athern OU eget 1 [ees 


Upsurge in Attendance and Contributions for Work of the Church 


Mt. Moriah, Anna, Ill. After a vigorous 
and successful pastorate of fifty years 
H. L. McGill, D.D., pastor of Mt. Moriah 
Church, has resigned, the resignation to 
become effective at the installation of his 
successor. The congregation reluctantly 
accepted the resignation and elected as his 
successor Mr. William Swarbrick, a senior 
in the Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Maywood, Ill., who will grad- 
uate February 15 and then be ordained. 

Mr. Swarbrick, a son of the Lutheran 
congregation at Nokomis, IIl., is very ac- 
tive in the local and state Luther League, 
a graduate of Carthage College. He will 
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By Grorce BEISWANGER 


be ordained in St. Mark’s, Nokomis, Feb- 
ruary 25, by the president of the Illinois 
Synod, Dr. Armin G. Weng. 


Salem Church, Jonesboro, Ill., extended 
a call to the Rev. Lowis Rodenbeck, for- 
mer pastor of Trinity Church (Missouri 
Synod, Anna, Ill.). He was recommended 
to the president of the Illinois Synod by 
the Examining Committee of synod, ac- 
cepted the call to Salem Church, and was 
installed as pastor of Salem congregation 
January 14 by Dr. Weng. 

While pastor at Anna, Mr. Rodenbeck 
was highly esteemed for his pulpit and 
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pastoral work, and was especially com- 
mended for his interest in the patients at 
the State Hospital at Anna. We are au- 
thorized to state that any pastor who has 
a patient or patients in the hospital and 
desires Mr. Rodenbeck to visit them, he 
will cheerfully do so if requested. 


Cairo is thirty miles south of Anna and 
the southernmost point in what is known 
as “Little Egypt.” A year ago Pastor Clyde 
G. Steele came to Cairo from Mobile, Ala. 
President Weng spent December 10 with 
Immanuel congregation to commend Pas- 
tor Steele on the achievements of his first 
year and to congratulate the congregation 
on its fine spirit of co-operation. 

The congregation for the first time in 
many years paid its apportioned benev- 
olence in full; oversubscribed all quotas 
for Lutheran World Action, Carthage Col- 
lege, Nachusa Orphanage, and also ex- 
ceeded its local budget. The spiritual side 
of the congregation is no less outstanding. 
There is a gradual increase in regular at- 
tendance at divine worship, and a 20 per- 
cent increase in communicant membership. 


Mill Creek congregation is also under 
the pastoral care of Mr. Steele. His visits 
encourage the people, and there is evident 
increase in church attendance, spiritual 
gifts and the grace of giving. 


At First Lutheran Church, Murphysboro, 
Ill., William J. Boatman, D.D., pastor, the 
average attendance is increasing; 46 mem- 
bers were received into membership dur- 
ing the past year; a debt that once was 
$35,500 is now reduced to $2,600, and $1,000 
is in an improvement fund; the Carthage 
College quota has been accepted. This 
congregation has sixty-five men and one 
woman in the country’s service and one 
gold star on the flag. On March 1 the 
congregation will celebrate the twenty- 
first anniversary of Dr. Boatman’s pastor- 
ate. 


The Olney Parish, the Rev. Allen C. 
Lambert pastor, has had one of the best 
years in its history. St. James congrega- 
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tion went “over the top” for Carthage Col- | 
lege to the tune of $1,075, with a quota of || 
$575. In the Carthage Campaign, 
Olney-Mt. Carmel District was the first in 
any of the synods to go “over the top.” 
Pastor Lambert was the district chairman.) 

The Women’s 


support of a native worker in Liberia at a 
cost of $100 per year. 


The St. James congregation honored Mr. | ; 


and Mrs, Fred Scherer on Christmas Day © 
in celebration of their sixtieth wedding | 
anniversary. E 

The pastor and his family were gen- | 
erously remembered at Christmas time. 


Zion Church, Mt. Carmel, the Rev. Wil- 
bur M. Allen pastor, has made continued 
progress in practically every line of en- 
deavor. There was an appreciable gain in | 


‘church and Sunday school attendance. | , 
Improvements were made to the interior | ; 


of the church and the exterior of the par- | 
sonage and new equipment was supplied | 
for the church school. This last clause | 
raises a pertinent question: Is modern 
equipment the cause of increased attend- | 
ance? Most church schools are losing at- 
tendance these days. 

During the past year Mr. Carmel re- 
sponded to the greater work of the church | 


through benevolent giving. The congrega~ | . 


tion topped every quota assigned: Lu- | 


theran World Action, 423 percent; Nachusa iii 
Debt, 106 percent; Carthage College Drive, | _ 


118 percent; apportionment paid, 100 per- | 
cent; making $19 paid per communicant | 
member /for benevolence, and $33 per 
communicant member for current expenses 
for the year. 

Zion has twenty-two young men and one 
woman in uniform. 


"The Debt is Paid” 
First Church, East St. Louis, the Rev. | 
H. A. Kunkle pastor, has undergone re- 
pairs, and a complete set of paraments 
presented to the congregation by the wom- 
en’s organization are in use. 
The most cheering words from this con- 
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the | |° 


Missionary Society of. ° 
Trinity Church, Olney, has assumed the! ~ 


gregation—“at the annual meeting held 
January 14, among other good and favor- 
able reports, the climax came when the 
treasurer gave his report and stated: ‘we 
have reached the goal, the debt is paid’!” 
The celebration of this event will take 
place February 11, the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the congrega- 
tion. 


In St. Louis 

St. Mark’s, St. Louis, Mo., the Rev. Fred 
F. Mueller, Ph.D., pastor, has had a very 
good year, with the average attendance 16 
percent higher than during 1943, with all 
benevolences paid in full, Lutheran World 
Action “over the top,” and current offer- 
ings considerably over that of 1943. Pros- 
pects look bright for 1945. 


Reen Memorial, St. Louis, Mo., the Rev. 
Carl I. Empson pastor, returned to the 100 
percent apportionment paid group in 1944. 
It is the first time since 1931. Net increases 
were registered in both confirmed and 
communing membership. About $1,400 
was contributed for debt reduction, and 
the first mortgage on the building was re- 
tired. The remaining indebtedness on par- 
sonage and to the Board of American Mis- 
sions is about $4,500. 

Subscriptions to Reader’s Digest and 
Coronet were sent to all men and women 
in uniform. Congregation and pastor en- 
tered the Contributory Pension Fund, be- 
ginning at the maximum level. 

The year was closed with all bills paid 
and balances in all auxiliary treasuries. 


Unity Church, St. Louis, Mo., the Rev. 
Paul R. Bollman pastor, had an excellent 
year. Two features stand out in bold re- 
lief: the church school increased in num- 
bers, necessitating the organization of an 
additional department, and the contribut- 
ing of $5,198 towards debt reduction, can- 
celed the mortgage. Apportioned benev- 
olence showed a 16 percent increase, while 
communicant membership increased 12 
percent. 

The per capita contributions of the com- 
municant membership through the treas- 
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ury, exclusive of the church school and 
organizations were $72.94. 


Faith Church, St. Louis, Mo., A. L. 
Grewe, D.D., pastor, had a midnight can- 
dlelight service Christmas Eve. A candle 
for each member of the congregation in 
the armed service was lighted and placed 
on a huge “V” in the chancel. Music by 
the large vested choir and an appropriate 
message by Pastor Grewe made a very 
impressive service. 


Ross Trower, a senior at the seminary 
who has accepted a call to become a chap- 
lain in the U. S. Navy, will be ordained 
February 21 in Faith Church by President 
Weng. The sermon will be preached by his 
pastor, Dr. Grewe, and Dr. F. F. Mueller, 
president of the Southern Conference, will 
be liturgist. 


St. Paul’s Church, Metropolis, George 
Beiswanger, D.D., pastor. The Luther 
League canvassed the congregation in No- 
vember for subscriptions to Tue LUTHERAN 
and added 7 percent to the subscription 
list. The Lutheran World Action quota was 
met; $100 was contributed to Nachusa Debt 
reduction; the ULCA bulletin service was 
introduced. Without any canvass or spe- 
cial envelopes $2,415 was contributed to 
the new church building fund. At the an- 
nual congregational meeting action was 
taken to endeavor to raise the apportioned 
benevolences: The Women’s Missionary 
Society paid one-half of the Triennial, and 
the Evening Missionary Circle paid the 
full amount. No red lines for 1944—all 
bills paid and tidy sums in all treasuries. 
Attendance at services and Holy Com- 
munion was most encouraging. 


The Rev. C. P. Tranberg has resigned 
the pastorate of St. James Church, Van- 
dalia, and Zion Church, Loogootee, be- 
cause of a throat trouble. He intends to 
re-enter the active ministry as soon as this 
trouble has sufficiently responded to med- 
ical treatment. 


There is a general upsurge in attendance 
at services and in contributions. 
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~Kentuckas Jennasee Votes | 


Two Chaplains in the News, and a Mortgage Burned | 


UniQguE experiences will undoubtedly 
become outstanding features of military 
lore for many years after the war. One 
such was that of Chaplain Alfred Belles, 
who was the leading speaker’at the fall 
conference of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. The meeting was held at First 
Church, Louisville, the Rev. Arthur Huff- 
man pastor. 

Chaplain Belles reported that at one 
time in the Aleutians he found himself the 
only clergyman on hand. After serving 
Protestant boys in true pastoral fashion, 
he discovered a great desire on the part 
of Jewish and Catholic boys for divine 
services. Hence, special Catholic services 
were conducted with Chaplain Belles as 
“Priest” and Jewish worship, as “Rabbi” 
Belles! In each case a lay officer read 
parts of the services. Bravo to “Ecumenical 
Al” Belles. 


Vi] arion 8 


Co LLEGE Marion, Va. 


founded 1873 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE of the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH—FOR WOMEN 
—First two years of college work in 
home-like environment 
Liberal Arts Pre-Nursing 
Music Pre-Social Work 
Business Education Pre-Technician 
Home Economics 


—tLast two years of high school work 


For information write 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


By Rocer G. IMHOFF 


Synod Rejoices q 
with St. Matthew Church, Paducah, Ky.,) 
on the payment in full of a $1,400 balance’ 


due the Board of American Missions. Pas-| 


tor Howard Wessling, enterprising shep- 


herd of the Paducah flock, reports this| 
final payment raised by a special Christ-| 


mas offering on an original cost of $18,500) 


for their attractive church building erected 


in 1938 following the disastrous Ohio River 
flood. Chaplain Ivan Ross was pastor at 


the time of the erection of the beautiful! 
sanctuary. The next goal is payment of an! 


indebtedness of $4,200 on a new parson- 
age purchased in 1943. With a new pipe 
organ among his dreams, Pastor Wessling 


is becoming the most successful “pur-| 


chasin’ parson” in “The Purchase.” 


Louisville Lutherans 

are still going strong on their “union” 
(strictly Lutheran) programs, come 1945 
The first anniversary of the opening of 
the Service Center was celebrated at the 
Center in December with Service Pastor 
Alfred Rausch as host and Pastor Gerar¢! 
Busch of Grace Church, as speaker repre--) 


senting the Louisville pastors, and Chap—| | 
lain Edgar Dorner of Ft. Knox as feature! — 


speaker. 


The Louisville Men’s League gave ite) 
annual Father and Son Banquet January’| 
26 at Calvary Church with Chaplain Frank 
O. Taafel as speaker. 


Sr 


Dr. John Hummon, long a leader in home 
mission circles and now temporarily sup- 
plying Bethany Church, Louisville, will be 
the guest speaker for the annual Lutherars 
Pastors’ Lenten Retreat set for February’ 
12 at Grace Church. The Men’s League is 
also planning its annual Lenten Retreat for 
Grace Church, Tuesday, February 17, witks 
Service Pastor Rausch as speaker. 
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Hopeful and Hebron Congregations of 
the Florence Parish in Kentucky, are wel- 
coming a new pastor to succeed Pastor 
Hauter, who went to Indiana last summer. 
The new minister at Florence is Mr. Paul 
Rimmer of Hamma Divinity School. 

Short Items: Pastor Ivan Heft is still ill 
at Worrell Hospital, Rochester, Minn... . 
The Louisville Lutheran Home for the 
Aged at Jeffersontown hopes to dedicate 
a newly erected annex this spring. .. . 
Lutheran World Action was paid 137 per- 
cent in synod in 1944. 


Clinic on Social Problems 
(Continued from page 27) 

panel on Training and Preparation for So- 
cial Work: Lillian Metz and Louise Proehl 
of the University of Illinois, Victoria Hack 
of the University of Chicago, and George 
Olson of Augustana College. In the pres- 
entation there was a quiet insistence that 
social service offered by the church must 
be Christ-centered. The social worker 
“must possess a broad sympathy for hu- 
man beings. He must be genuinely inter- 
ested in the task of aiding mankind in the 
art of living together. He must have a 
Sympathetic insight into the motives and 
personalities of the persons with whom he 
is to deal.” 
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degrees, 


Newberry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Owned and controlled by the U. LL. C. A. 


Synods of South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 
and Florida. 


Accredited; coeducational; A:B. and B.S. 
with special training in Music, 


Business, Pre-Medicine, Pre-theology. 


Personal attention, healthful climate, 


Christian atmosphere, reasonable expenses. 


Terms under accelerated program begin 


March 1, July 1 and November 1. 


For catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


FAMILY COATS-OF-ARMS 


Armorial bearings, beautifully executed. Mrs. 
Harold Isenhower, 523 E. Lafayette St., Salis- 
bury, N. C 


A Choir. at its Best . . is 


fap Always Well Dressed 
>. 


CHOIR ROBES... .carefully tail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction 
COLLEGIATE Counce 


GOWN CO. 
366 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHI® 


AO AT N. Wacker 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
CHAMPAIGN, JLL. 


Presiding officers at the sessions were: 
Dr. M. P. F. Doermann, president of the 
Illinois District of the American Lutheran 
Church; the Rev. Ray O. Zumstein, pastor 
of the United Lutheran Church in Mt. 
Pulaski; the Rev. S. J. Altpeter, pastor of 
Zion Church, Chicago. 

A man who has done social service work 
in the Lutheran Church for many years 
observed that this clinic experiment at 
the University of Illinois might well be- 
come a pattern for other university and 
college groups that may wish to stimulate 
students to serve Christ by serving people. 
Such clinics may also help pastors to an 
increased awareness of vital problems to 
which the Church must give an answer. 
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1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$Z50 to $500 


$7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 


Write for Maps and Booklet 
George 

14 East 28th St: 
Hotel shee York, N.Y. 


George H. Newton ~eManager 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 4o'the church and clergy 1940 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 


A High Grade 
? Reconditioned Bells 


Write for Information. 


Thirtieth Anniversary in 
Nova Scotia 


Tue Church of the Resurrection, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, recently celebrated the thir- | 
tieth anniversary of its organization. | 


Shortly after the founding of Halifax in 


1749 a Lutheran congregation was organ- | 
ized and built as their house of worship | 
the Little Dutch Church at the corner of | 
Gerrish and Brunswick Streets. They la- i 
bored for some time without a pastor, and 

when one came from New York after the | 


American Revolution, he proved himself 
unfaithful to his trust and conveyed the 
congregation and all that it owned to an- 
other denomination. 


In 1914 Dr. Milton J. Bieber was sent to | 
survey the field, and in December of that | 


year he began holding services in the Old 
Temperance Hall. The present congrega- 


tion was organized in:that building Jan- | 


uary 10, 1915, with a charter membership 


of 46, and the building on Windsor Street | 
was dedicated July 9, 1916. The first reg- | 


ular pastor was Dr. W. M. Weaver, now 
of West Collingswood, N. J. 

Although at first the congregation made 
good progress, during the depression it 
went through very difficult times. A re- 
organization was effected in 1935 by the 


Rev. George Hagedorn, and the Rev. Elmer) | 


E. Zieber was called to labor on the field.. 
In August 1940 the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad! 
took charge of the parish. 

The baptized membership of the church 
is now 342, the confirmed membership 188. 


7.00 A. M. ) 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE April 1, 1945 | 


To be held in : 


PHILADELPHIA’S CONVENTION HALL 
34th St., Below Spruce 
DR, ROSS STOVER’S SERMON “VICTORY BY EASTER” 
FLORENCE KIRK, METROPOLITAN SOPRANO 
15,000 People Will Sing Hymns 
Great Choir, Soloists, Musicians, Ushers’ Chorus 
Living Pictures of Resurrection 


To Be Broadcast 
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Twenty-nine men are in the armed forces 
of Canada. During the past three years 
the church has liquidated the first mort- 
gage, and this was burned January 14, 
1945, by the five women charter members 
who are still active in the work of the 
congregation: Mrs. J. Harry Loye, Mrs. 
Herbert Loye, Mrs. Ida DeMone, Mrs. A. 
Neckerson and Mrs. C. W. Canteloupe. 
The congregation and its auxiliaries are 
_well organized. 

The congregation has paid almost half 


The Church of the Resurrection, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


the amount owing the Board of American 
Missions, and has brought down the aid 
received on pastor’s salary to $100 for this 
year. 

The anniversary celebration opened Jan- 
uary 10 with a congregational social eve- 
ning. The Rev. Harvey Denton was guest 
speaker. In addition to the special service 
on the evening of January 14, two other 
services were held. In the morning the 
Lord’s Supper was administered and the 
preacher was the Rev. B. Hindal of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Lutheran Church. A 
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DELAYS--- 


These are hectic days for the Circula- 
tion Department of all periodicals, and 
THE LUTHERAN is no exception. 

Annually we conduct a subscription 
campaign during the month of October, 
designated as Church Paper Month. The 
result is that a large portion of our sub- 
scriptions fall due at the close of the 
year. During normal times this would 
not create many delays, but today it is 
impossible to secure additional help dur- 
ing this rush season, so that we must 
depend upon a little extra patience on 
the part of our subscribers. 

We are striving in every way to handle 
the mail that has swamped us for the 
last three months, and to get NEW sub- 
scriptions started with as little delay as 
possible. The same is true with reference 
to crediting payments and changing the 
date on the address label on the paper. 
While this is being done we must also 
keep you advised of the time for re- 
newal so that you will not miss any 
copies. 

Your patience is greatly appreciated 
and we have a satisfaction in believing 
that your action is the result of a correct 
understanding of the situation, and your 
desire to co-operate during these trying 
days. Thank you very much indeed. 


Ohe Payne Spiers Studios I 


Studies at ( 
Paieeson, ED Dew derssp : 
9 Church Furnishings 
A Carved Wood 
Memorials 
Gublets 
‘ Murals Y iia 
Chancel Renovations |i} 


Stained Glass 


-+ Inquiries Solicited - - 
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20,000 BOOKS SOLD 


Prayers 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35c each. Three for $1.00. 


Order From ”»* 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 
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The Presiding Bishop’s 
Book for Lent 


EARTH 
MIGHT 
BE 
FAIR 


By Richard S. Emrich 


R. EMRICH has struck at the root of 
the human problem—that man _ is 
eternally trying to place himself in the 
position of God. There is a constant hun~- 
ger on man’s part for something which 
neither his own nature nor his environ- 
ment can supply. This can only be an- 
swered by God Himself, since God planted 
it in the human heart. Almost every 
thought expressed by Dr. Emrich in this 
book is backed by a scholarly reference 
to a number of current and ancient au- 
thors which gives strength to the book 
and makes it definitely a worth-while 
effort to bring man back to his sense of 

being a son of God. 
Price $1.50* 


¥*$1.25 in quantities of 10 or more 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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special service for all the children of the | 


parish was held in the afternoon with Pas- 


tor Conrad as the speaker. On the evening |. 
of the sixteenth Community Night was ob- | 


served. The closing services were held the 
twenty-first. 


Cleveland Statement Sup- 
ports Dumbarton Oaks 


(Continued from page 20) 


economy, property is recognized as im- | 
portant for human character and is there- | 
fore the proper subject of public interest; 
so all economies today are mixed econo- | 


mies, showing a degree of private and 


a degree of common property. Neither is | 
a fixed system, and to some extent in prac- 


tice they tend to converge. To the extent 
that the sacredness of the human person, 


his liberty and responsibility to God are : 
acknowledged by both systems their co- | | 
operation in building .a peaceable inter- | 
national order is facilitated. But in any | | 


case they can and must co-operate. 


Human Rights 

We have recommended that, in connec- 
tion with the World Organization proposed 
at Dumbarton Oaks, there be established 
a special Commission on Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms. We believe 


that religious liberty is basic to all human | 


rights and that it should be accompanied 


by equal and unsegregated opportunity for | — 
all races. The Commission we have recom- | 
mended should seek an international | 
agreement on the rights and freedoms to | 
be secured to all people; it should further — 


formulate the procedures for their re- 
alization by action of the World Organiza- 
tion and of the separate states. This is in 
harmony with our sixth pillar of peace 
which declares, “that the peace must es- 


tablish in principle, and seek to achieve in | 


practice, the right of individuals every- 
where to religious and intellectual liberty.” 
It also follows a purpose set forth in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, “to promote 
respect for human rights and. fundamental 
freedoms,” 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 
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Lenten Reading 


The Bible 


and the 


By Mary Ellen Chase. This famous 
novelist has written “with simplicity 
and charm and humor and scholarship. 

. There is not one dull page. Not 
one sentence which does not add to the 
layman’s knowledge of the world’s 
most richly rewarding book.” — New 
York Post. $2.50 


Common 


Reader 


Behold 
the Man 


Edited by Ralph L. Woods. A 
treasury of opinions and inter- 
pretations of Jesus Christ, drawn 
from every age, from every land, 
from eighteen centuries of human 
contemplation. $3.00 


Many Creeds, 


One Cross 


By Christopher E. Storrs. An ex- 
cellent study of the great world 
faiths, stressing their elements of 
good, but showing how they ae 
short of Christianity. $1.7 


The Macmillan Company 
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Prisoners’ 
Quest 


By D. H. C. Read. This searching 
inquiry into the reality and na- 
ture of God was originally de- 
livered behind barbed wire by a 
chaplain to prisoners of war in 
Germany. $1.50 


Where Are We 


in Religion? 


By Joseph Fort Newton. Seeking 
a renewal of spiritual life to help 
us meet the challenge of the fu- 
ture, these studies have variety 
of theme but a unity of oe 
5 


New York 11, N.Y. 


PASTOR’S 
INFORMATION 
CARD 


Pastor's Information Card 


Call the pastor's attention to any item below by 
checking the proper circle. Drop the card in the offer- 
ing plate or give it to an usher. 


Name. 


Address. 


A handy card to be placed in the pew or given 
to visitors at church services. Especially useful 
in these times when many strange faces are 
seen at special services. Shows the church's 
desire to serve and also provides a source of 
information. 


Price, 30 cents a hundred; $2.50 a thousand. 


CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATE 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 


(Name) 


(Address) 
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1945 Skee ae 


Here is a card which helps emphasize the im- 
portance of active participation in the church. 
It may be distributed at the time of confirma- 
tion or on other appropriate occasions. Service- 
men have found them valuable in identifying 
themselves to chaplains and pastors. 


Price, 50 cents a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILA. 7, PA. 
Chicago I} Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 
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Mortgage Burned 


Martins Ferry, Ohio. Sunday evening, 
January 14, at St. John’s Church, Martins 
Ferry, a mortgage-burning ceremony took: 


place. A debt of $6,500 on the church prop- | ‘ 
erty was wiped out in a two-month drive. ' 


Pastor Paul W. O. Heist conducted the ' 
service and was assisted by the president, | ' 
treasurer and recording secretary of the 
church council. 

Members of the congregation honored | } 
their pastor and his bride with a turkey | 
dinner January 3. They were married two | 
days after Christmas. The young couple 
were presented with a gift of money by | 
the congregation in appreciation of the 
pastor’s untiring work and efforts in behalf | 
of the church. Guests of the evening were 
the parents of the pastor and his wife, the 
Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Heist of Southampton, 
Pa., and the Rev. and Mrs. Simon Snyder 
of Wheeling, W. Va., and the Ministerial 
Association and their wives; 145 members 
of the congregation participated. 


Retires from Active Service 


Augusta, Ga. At the annual meeting of 
the Church of the Resurrection January 10 
Walter A. Reiser, D.D., who has been pas- 
tor of the church for nineteen years, re- 
tired from active service because of ill 
health and was made pastor emeritus of 
the congregation. By unanimous action of 
the congregation, the Rev. J. Frank Davis, 
who had jbeen serving as associate pastor, 
became pastor. 

Dr. Reiser came to Augusta in 1919 di- 
rect from service in France as chaplain of 
the 48th Coast Artillery to become pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church. This was merged | 
with St. Matthew’s Church in 1926 to form 
the Church of the Resurrection, with Mr. | 
Reiser as the first pastor. A granite church 
of Gothic design was constructed. 

Dr. Reiser served the new congregation 
for nineteen years, and was a power of 
influence in the church life of Augusta. 
He was loved by his own people and by 
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those of other congregations. He was a 
member of several civic organizations and 
of the American Legion. He and Mrs. Reiser 
have reared a family of three sons, now in 
the service of their country, and one 
daughter. 

Mr. Davis came to Augusta from New 
York City, where he assisted Dr. Paul 
Scherer. He has held pastorates in Gas- 
tonia, Kannapolis and Shelby, N. C. 


Parsonages Purchased 


Chicago, Ill. North Austin Church has 
purchased a fine new home at 1213 North 
Harvey Avenue, Oak Park, for the use of 
the associate pastor, the Rev. Harry R. 
Allen. This congregation, of which Dr. 
F. W. Otterbein is the pastor, held four 
services Christmas Eve and four services 
on Christmas Day. 


Chicago, Ill. Luther Memorial Church, 
the Rev. K. Bruno Neumann pastor, pur- 
chased a fine parsonage at 2631 Sunnyside 
Avenue. Pastor and Mrs. Neumann had 
open house Sunday afternoon, December 
31, so that the members of the congrega- 
tion might have an opportunity to inspect 
the new home of their pastor. 


Congregations 


Chicago Heights, Ill. Trinity Church, the 
Rev. J. Bannen Swope pastor, on January 
15 participated in an annual banquet for 
teachers and officers of the fourteen Prot- 
estant churches of the city. The dinner was 
served by the members of Trinity Church. 
[The guest speaker was Dr. Charles B. 
foelsch, president of the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary at Maywood, Ill. The attendance 
1umbered 280 persons. 


Wichita, Kan. The annual reports of St. 
-aul’s Church were encouraging, and the 
eports of the auxiliaries manifested the fine 
nterest of the members in the work of the 
ongregation and the support of projects 
f the church at home and abroad. The 
reasurer’s report showed that $18,587.42 
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Lutheran cruany 
CHICAGO Theoloaical SEMINARY 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


1945—Six Weeks Summer 
Session 


for pastors who want stouter intellectual and 
soul fare than a brief summer assembly affords 


FIRST TERM, MONDAY, JULY 23 to FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 10 


1232. The Poetry of the Old Testament. Prof. 
Carl Umhau Wolf, Ph.D. ‘ 
1422. Foundations of Lutheranism in America. 

Prof. E. Theodore Bachmann, S.T.M. 

1462. Special Problems in the Theology of Lu- 
ther. Guest Instructor Prof. Wilhelm Pauck, 
Th.D., The University of Chicago. 

1542. Scandinavian Contributions to the Recon- 
struction of American Theology. Guest In- 
structor, Prof. Edgar M. Carlson, Ph.D., Pres., 
Gustavus Adolphus College. 


SECOND TERM, MONDAY, AUGUST 13 to 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 31 


1352. The Mind of a in ie Philippian Let- 
ter. Prof. Joseph Sittler, Jr. 

1382. New Rosainent Criticism: The Greek MSS 
of the Gruber Collection. Guest Instructor, 
Prof. R. Neumann, Litt.D., Carthage College. 

1432. Nineteenth Century Lutheran Theology. 
An Historical and Critical Survey. Guest In- 
structor, Prof. Otto W. Heick, Ph.D. 

1992. Rural Sociology: Rural Community Organ- 
ization and Leadership. Guest Instructor, Prof. 
Victor Obenhaus, the University of Chicago. 


| B.D. graduates may take one or at most 
two credit courses in either term, or in 
both. 30 lecture hours per course, plus 
assigned reading, reports, papers, etc. 
Credit toward advanced theological de- 
grees. 

{| Guest chaplains—Drs. Greever, Paul 
Krauss, Rilling, Moll and others speak at 
daily chapel services — each chaplain 
through a whole week. 

| For week-ends and leisure hours; visits 
to notable churches and preachers of 
Chicagoland, tours to metropolitan cen- 
ters of culture. 

{ On the Campus, when not at work: 
Sports, games, “sings”’—good fellowship 
always. 

{| Limited dormitory space. Early enrol- 
ment advised. Modest costs. Meals in the 
Seminary’s Refectory. 


For Catalog, with full information write 


The Rev. Victor I. Gruhn, Registrar 
1644 S. 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


These streets he walked along: 
a sturdy youngster on his way 
to school. How grand the old gym 
looked for his Senior Prom... 
the football field, with you on 
the sidelines half afraid to look. 


Sundays, in church, with his 


hair slicked down and his choir 
robe on, he looked different. 
Watching the organist, he’'dsome- 
times forget to sing. 


Yes, these are his... though 
distance separates them now. 


But he'll be back and want 
them just as they were then. 


And he’ll find Moller is build- 
ing again The Artist of Organs 
—The Organ of Artists, each a 
little better than the last, and each 
an instrument of tonal beauty. 


OWOLMER 
THE ARTIST OF ORGANS-THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES - 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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passed through his hands; the Women’s 


Missionary Society disbursed $1,042.70; the’ 
Mission Daughters received $931.55; anc’ 


the Ladies’ Society received $1,347.27; the! 


New Church Fund had been increased by| 
$3,614. The goal set for the offering Easter 
1945 is $1,500. E. E. Stauffer, D.D., is pastor’ 
of this active congregation. i 


Wilmington, Del: January 11, 1942, St 


Mark’s Church, a mission of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, was organized. Tc). 


mark the third anniversary of this congre--| 
gation graphs charting the progress of the) 
congregation were distributed with specia’| 
editions of the church bulletin. The pastor:| 
the Rev. W. Robert Miller, preached, anc!) 
the three choirs provided special music:| 
The attendance at the service was out- i 
standing. | 
The congregation, under the direction Oo! 

a full-time pastor, has grown from a char-- 
ter membership of 88 to a comet | 
membership of 150, a. confirmed member.) 
ship of 195, and a baptized membership 0 
274. The building fund campaign launchec ‘ 
in April had pledges of $7,659, of E 
d 


$3,659.64 was received in cash. The tota 
church income for the year 1944 wa 
$7,719.64; the parsonage debt has been re: 
duced to $2,700; the full apportionment ed 
a regular item of the approved budget a) 
the church; the auxiliaries are active; anv 
a fine spirit prevails. About thirty fam~ 
ilies have subscribed to THE LUTHERAN. | 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. G. I. Uhler 


Norine Elizabeth Thompson Uhler, wife of th» 
Rev. G. I. Uhler of Portage, Pa., entered int) 
eternal life January 12, 1945. She was born ir) 
Easton, Pa., July 10, 1874; was confirmed in Si) 
John’s Church, Easton, by the Rev. John Whit | 
teker; and taught in the Sunday school. i 

She married the Rev. G. I. ler Novembe | 
2, 1898. She is survived by her husband an)! 
two sons, Lt. Col. Romayne Thompson Uhlex 
now el and Ilgen Shafer Uhler of Johns: 
town, Pa. q 


Mrs. Uhler was ever active in the affairs «| 
the local congregation and the church at large! 
was a delegate to the biennial convention ©) 
the Women’s Missionary Society in Salisbury 
N. C.; chairman of the Alleghany Synod dele: 
gation to the missionary convention in Racin! 
Wis.; and was the teacher for many years of | 
group of married women in First Luthera)\) 
Church, Portage. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr. 


The Lutheren| 


) 


OUTSTANDING 
RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The safety and soundness of any 
Insurance Company can never be 
determined by its size. It is the ratio between assets and liabili- 
ties that really counts. 


Lutheran Mutual is justly proud of its sixty-five year record for 
consistently maintaining a safety margin between assets and 
liabilities more than sufficient to provide ample protection to all 
policyholders and this margin continues to grow and expand 
each year as the number of policyholders and the insurance 
in force increase. 


Steady financial progress each year and a favorable trend of 
mortality experience enables Lutheran Mutual to maintain a 
rate of dividends that consistently provides LOW COST life 
insurance protection for Lutherans. 


Lutheran Mutual stands ready to provide sound financial safe- 
guards for yourself and your family, today and tomorrow. Talk 
your problems over with your local representative. He is a 
good man to know. 


+ ee ee eee ene nn ee ee at cee eee eee a ae ee eee ey 
© oviey | LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.: 
: : WAVERLY, IOWA @® Founded 1879 : 
4 O eens With no OBLIGATION of any kind, please send me FREE 4 
1 So Neer literature covering the types of life insurance checked. f 
} C) Endowment NAIM ritays apanes gapawictek wkend scavons saeabteehactesessd NOL tie EPA eis AP en : 
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Sterling Siler COMMUNION WARE 


A limited selection of articles of this nature, mainly in sterling silver, is 


available for memorials or gifts. 


Wrought by master craftsmen of the Gorham Company, 


leading silversmiths in America since 1831. 


Our usual, extensive selection 
of metal communion ware in 
various quality and price levels 
will be offered as sqon as pro- 
duction can be resumed. Inquir- 


ies solicited at this time. 


Gorham Sterling Silver Service (Illustrated) 


2300 Chalice 9” high, capacity, 34 pint. $86.5€ 
2384-2 Paten 61" diameter. $17.50 
2202 Ciborium 11” high. $115.00. 


Chalice and Ciborium are gold plated inside bowl. 
Paten has a gold plated well. 
The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


